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ON THE COVER—The late 
Bill Nichols ’39 went on to 
become one of Alabama’s 
most distinguished sons 
following his graduation 
from Auburn. He served 
the state for many years in 
Congress despite losing a 
foot while an artillery 
officer serving with the U.S. 
Army in Europe during 
World War II. 


Hudson Is Awar 


ded AU’s 


122nd Honorary Degree 


Charles Hudson °50, a LaGrange, Ga., 
business and civic leader, was recog- 
nized as the recipient of AU’s 122nd 
honorary doctorate at fall commence- 
ment ceremonies Dec. 16. 

Hudson, who is president of 
Hammond, Hudson and Holder, Inc., 
insurance agency; president of PCH Prop- 
erties, Inc.; and vice president and direc- 
tor of Hudson Maddox Enterprises, has 
been a mainstay in community, chari- 
table, and educational efforts in LaGrange 
for more than 40 years. Long prominent 
in Georgia banking circles, he is a former 
director and member of the executive 
committee of the Citizens and Southern 
National Bank of LaGrange and a direc- 
tor of C&S Investment Advisors, Inc., in 
Atlanta. He is also a director of 
Nationsbank of Georgia. 

Hudson is a trustee and vice president 
of the Callaway Foundation and the Fuller 
E. Callaway Foundation, as well as a 
trustee of the Georgia Baptist Founda- 
tion. Following his appointment to the 
board of Georgia’s Department of Cor- 
rections in 1983, he was elevated to chair- 
man in 1987. 

In addition, Hudson has chaired the 
boards of the Georgia Baptist Hospital, 
West Georgia Medical Center, and the 
LaGrange City Schools. Since 1961, he 
has been a trustee of LaGrange College, 


Auburn Enjoys Its Best-Ever 


A SPECIAL DAY—President William V. Muse, right, congratulates Charles Hudson °50 of 
LaGrange, Ga., after awarding him an honorary doctorate at fall commencement. Hudson 
has been a civic, educational, and business leader in LaGrange for more than 40 years. 


chairing the board since 1970 and serv- 
ing as acting president during a presi- 
dential search in 1979-80. He is also a 
member of the Medical College of Geor- 
gia Advisory Council. 

At Auburn, Hudson has served on the 


AU Foundation Board of Directors since 
1987 and is a member of the 21st Century 
Commission, appointed by President Wil- 
liam V. Muse to help chart the university's 
future. He is also a life member of the 
Alumni Association. | 


Fundraising Year in 1991-92 


Private support to Auburn hit a record 
high of more than $24 million during 
1991-92, while the total numbers of do- 
nors and gifts also set new records, ac- 
cording to Joseph F. Busta Jr., vice presi- 
dent for advancement. 

The gifts through Auburn’s Office of 
Advancement included those to the uni- 
versity and its foundation as well as 
support through the Alumni Association 
for athletics, dues, and other purposes. 
The total covered the period for the fiscal 
year that ended Sept. 30, 1992. 

Auburn’s previous top private sup- 
port year was in 1983-84, when the uni- 
versity collected $23.1 million at the height 
of the Auburn Generations Fund cam- 
paign. That year’s totals were boosted by 


a $11.5 million bequest from the estate of 
Floridian Eleanor Ritchey to the College 
of Veterinary Medicine. 

“We are very pleased with our fund- 
raising for the past year, and we will be 
trying to improve on those figures annu- 
ally,” said AU President William V. Muse. 
“As I have noted before, if Auburn is to 
reach the level of excellence of which it 
is capable, we must succeed in getting 
even greater support from individuals, 
foundations, and corporations to supple- 
ment our state funding.” 

The number of donors to Auburn 
totalled a record 18,742—nearly double 
the 9,717 alumni and friends who made 
gifts five years earlier in 1987-88. The 
number of donations reached 25,669—a 


| 


62 percent increase over the 16,083 do- 
nations of five years ago. 

“Obviously, we seek to increase the 
amount of money given to the university 
each year,” said Busta, adding that by 
increasing the number of donors, AU 
will form a broader base of support.“But 
we have also set goals to increase the 
number of donors and donations.” 

Gifts to the AU Foundation during 
1991-92 totaled $20.38 million, including 


- $1.33 million for AUM. The overall $24.1 


million figure includes $2.03 million to 
the Greater Auburn Fund, which sup- 
ports athletics; $1.2 million in Jordan- 
Hare Stadium suite rentals; and $600,929 
in Alumni Association dues. 
(Continued on p. 2) 
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AU Enjoys Top 
Fundraising Year 


(Continued from p. 1) 


The AU Foundation’s $20.38 million 
total consists of $3.5 million in endow- 
ment support; nearly $8 million for build- 
ings and equipment; $8.7 million for 
current operating funds restricted to spe- 
cific colleges and schools or for specific 
purposes; and $240,893 for unrestricted 
use. 


Foundation Board 
Re-elects Three 


At its annual fall meeting on campus 
recently, the Auburn University Founda- 
tion Board of Directors re-elected three 
members to new seven-year terms. The 
three included B. Phil Richardson ’50 of 
Montgomery, Sally Jones Hill ’63 of 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y., and Claude I. 


_ Carter ’41 of Daphne. 


The AU Foundation, established in 
1960, is the official recipient of and man- 
ager of all private gifts for Auburn. 

An accounting graduate, Richardson 
is executive vice president of operations 
for ALFA Insurance Co., where he began 
his career in 1950. He also serves as a 
director of the Alabama Insurance Guar- 
anty Association, AmSouth Bancor- 
poration, and AmSouth Bank of Mont- 
gomery, and is a past chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the National As- 
sociation of Independent Insurers. 

Hill is retired from Product Sales Asso- 
ciates, Inc., where she was vice presi- 
dent. A history graduate, she is currently 
a partner in Wooden Horse Investments, 
Inc. In addition to her service on the 
Foundation Board, she has also served 
on the College of Business Advisory 
Board and the board of directors of the 
Auburn Alumni Association. 

Carter is chairman of the board of 
Carter Investment Co. in Montrose. An 
agriculture graduate, he spent much of 
his career with ConAgra and its prede- 
cessor company, Nebraska Consolidated 
Mills, retiring as president and chief ex- 
ecutive officer in 1977 but remaining on 

the board of directors until 1991. 


Research Funding 
Reaches Record 


AU’s $29.83 million in competitive 
contracts and grants for research during 
the 1992 fiscal year marked a 15.6 per- 
cent increase over the previous year ac- 
cording to Paul Parks, vice president for 
research. Total organized research fund- 
ing for 1992 was a record $67.7 million. 

“It is an excellent indicator of. the 
quality of our faculty that they were so 
successful during these tight and fiercely 
competitive budgetary times,” Parks 


Toomer’s Corner 


ENGINEERING HONORS—Charles H. Carlan ’60, left, winner of the 1992 AU Engineering 
Achievement Award, and Howard E. Palmes ’60, right, recipient of the 1992 AU Engineering 
Superior Service Award, were recently on campus to receive their awards from Engineering 
Dean William F. Walker. 


noted. This performance provides sound 
evidence that Auburn is continuing its 
growth as a major research university.” 

The College of Agriculture received 
the largest number of individual con- 
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tracts, with 409 totaling $5.72 million. 
The College of Engineering, meanwhile, 
received 149 grants amounting to $8.29 
million—the largest dollar amount 
among all AU colleges and schools. 


Private industry was the leader in the 
number of projects funded, with 397 
contracts worth $5.5 million, while fed- 


provided, with $19.9 million provided 
through 319 awards. 


ACHE Recommends 
AU Funding Hike 


The Alabama Commission on Higher 
Education (ACHE) called fora 16 percent 
increase in funding to Auburn in its 1993- 
94 budget recommendation to the legis- 
lature recently. 

The increase includes a 7.5 percent 
cost of living adjustment totaling $9.7 
million, plus an equity increase of 8.5 
percent, or $10.9 million. Overall, the 
ACHE plan calls for AU’s main campus to 
receive a $149.6 million state appropria- 
tion for 1993-94. 

“I’m optimistic we'll get an increased 
appropriation for the next fiscal -year,” 
said AU President William V. Muse. 
“We’re not likely to get all the money that 
we or ACHE asked for, but we should get 
an increase.” 
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Terry Bowden Named Auburn’s 23rd Football Goach 


Samford University’s Terry Bowden 
_ was introduced by President William 


ball coach ata hurriedly called cam- - 


pus press conference Dec. 17. The 36- 
year-old Bowden replaces Pat Dye, 
whose resignation took effect Nov. 
26, immediately following the Au- 
burn-Alabama game. 

Bowden was the unanimous 
choice of the search committee, which 


consisted of Muse; Trustees Robert - 


Lowder, Michael McCartney, and 
Charles Glover; Faculty Athletic Chair- 
person Jane Moore; former Alumni 
Association President Ruel Russell, 
SGA President Pat Sefton; and Byron 
Franklin, a former player and assis- 
tant director of athletic development 
in the Office of Advancement; in ad- 
dition to Athletic Director Mike Laude. 

“Coach Bowden impressed. the 
committee and he impressed me,” 


Muse said in making the announce- * 


ment. “He is smart, articulate, ener- 
getic, and enthusiastic. He is knowl- 
edgeable about football, having been 
immersed in the sport from an early 
age. And he is recognized by his peers 
as one of the most innovative offen- 
sive strategists in the game. 

“He knows the high school coaches 
and he has recruited in the areas that 
Auburn recruits in. But most impor- 
tantly, Terry Bowden is the coach of 
| the future. He is Auburn’s coach for 
the future.” 

In a¢cepting the AU job, Bowden 
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said it was the opportunity of a lifetime 
for he and his family and pledged to 
rere oT 7 its —-——-offs,and-his 1994- team finished na- 
_ former prominence. “My goal has always 


been to go to a:school where we can 
have a top-notch football program,” he 
said. “The Auburn job is one of the finest 
jobs in the country. I could not have 


picked a school any better than this one. 


I come here expecting never to leave 
Auburn, to raise my children here, to 
have my four daughters go here, and to 
retire here. 

“I want to appeal io all Auburn people, 
to our alumni, the Auburn family, the 
former players—all those to whom this 
football program means so much—to 
join behind me and help us take this 
program not-to where it's never been, 


‘but to the levels it has already attained 


and we want to get back to again.” 

In addition to six years at Samford, 
during which time he resurrected a de- 
funct football program and built it into an 
NCAA Division 1AA championship con- 
tender, Bowden also coached as a gradu- 
ate assistant from 1979-1981 at Florida 
State, where he coached with his father 
after completing a playing career at West 
Virginia University. He was promoted to 
full-time status in 1982, then left to be- 
come head coach at Salem College from 
1983-1985. 

In 1986, he spent a season as quarter- 
back coach at the University of Akron 
before taking the Samford job in 1987. In 
his nine seasons as a head coach at Salem 
and Samford, Bowden compiled a 65-35- 


1 record. His last two Samford teams 
made the NCAA Division 1AA play- 


Since taking the Auburn job, 
Bowden has been evaluating and vis- 
iting recruits and working to hire a 
staff. He has announced that severa! 
members of Coach Dye’s staff will 
remain at AU, including defensive 
coordinator Wayne Hall, defensive 
assistants Joe Whitt and James Daniel, 
offensive assistant Tommy Bowden, 
and recruiting coordinator Rodney 
Gamer. Also joining the Tiger staff 
will be offensive line coach Rick 
Trickett, formerly line coach at Missis- 
Sippi State; running backs coach | 
Rodney Allison, who previously | 
coached at Southern Mississippi; and | 


tional runner-up. 


Samford quarterback coach Jimbo 
Fisher. Samford’s fack Hines (secon- 
dary) and Bob Stinchcomb (tight 
ends/special teams) are also expeéct- | 
ed to join Bowden. 

In addition to his coaching experi- 
ence, Bowden is 4 magna cum laude 
graduate of West Virginia University 
and holds a law degree from Florida 
State, which he earned while work- | 
ing as a graduate assistant coach there. 
He also spent the summer of 1980 | 
studying at England’s Oxford Univer- 
sity. Bowden and his wife, Shyrl, have 
four daughters, including Tera Dawn, 
Jordan Leigh, Erin Renee, and Cori | 
Ann. 

(More Bowden on pp. 20-22.) 
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eral agencies topped the list in dollars/, | 


Core Curriculum 
Marks First Year 


One year ago, Auburn began offering 
the first courses in its new core curricu- 
lum—61 hours of required courses de- 
signed to serve as a common educational 
experience for AU students in all majors. 

The core consists of 10 hours of En- 
glish composition, 10 hours of literature, 
10 hours of science, nine hours of world 
history, five hours of math, five hours of 
philosophy, nine hours of social science, 
and three hours of fine arts. 

The university has not yet offered all 
aspects of the planned core, but admin- 
istrators and faculty involved with the 
courses have a good idea of how the core 
is working and so far, they like what they 
see. 

“Overall the new courses developed 
for the core have been exceedingly suc- 
cessful,” says Vice President for Aca- 
demic Affairs Jack Blackburn. “They pro- 
vide every student with a good intellec- 
tual foundation for eventually studying a 
specialized area through an academic 
major, and the entire process has given 
those faculty members involved an op- 
portunity to participate in workshops 
and seminars to become more effective 
teachers.” 

The world history, math, philosophy, 
and fine arts courses from which stu- 
dents choose were modified slightly from 
what existed before the core implemen- 
tation, and other courses are either to- 
tally new or substantially modified ver- 
sions of earlier courses. 

Some of the most innovative of the 
available courses are the three that make 
up the Concepts of Science series. The 
idea was to integrate several areas of 
science—such as chemistry, biology, and 
physics—into all three courses to give 
non-science majors an opportunity to 
survey how science really works. 

“Students in the Concepts series de- 
velop some scientific literacy by learning 
to see through the artificial boundaries 
that have traditionally been assigned to 
branches of science but which in reality 
have disappeared,” notes Chemistry Pro- 
fessor Phil Shevlin, who helped develop 
the course sequence. “Work is done to- 
day not just in chemistry and physics, but 
in biochemistry and biophysics, that is, 
in a multidisciplinary manner. Students 
taking the Concepts series will hopefully 
gain an awareness that will allow them to 
understand the basics of technological 
developments during their lifetimes, as 
well as give them the ability to make the 
right political choices with regard to the 
environment, energy, and other vital is- 
sues that are rooted in science.” 

AU faculty members have had to go 
the extra mile in preparing to teach the 
new courses. This summer, 40 profes- 
sors from the Departments of English, 
Foreign Languages, and Religion spent 
three weeks as “students” under three 
experts who directed the group in ana- 
lyzing some of the texts covered in the 
literature series. A $186,000 grant from 
the National Endowment for the Hu- 
manities allowed AU to bring interna- 
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tionally noted professors from Cornell 
University, Ohio State University, and 
Emory University to lead discussions on 
the texts. 

AU will continue to seek funding for 
the implementation of the advanced 
English composition course and the writ- 


| 


ing reinforcement aspect that enables 
students to continue writing for grades 
in their upper class courses. The Core 
Oversight Committee will also continue 
to review courses and make recommen- 
dations to the president on any adjust- 
ments that should be made. . 


Blackburn says that the university's 
financial condition will determine just 
how quickly the entire core can be imple- 
mented and to what extent courses can 
be offered. 

“We continue to be challenged to 
provide sufficient resources,” he said. 


e¢ LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Alumnews Picture 
Looked Familiar 


Dear Editor, 


I read with interest, as always, the 
last Alumnews. 

The picture in the article about 
Auburn women of the row of girls 
with rifles was especially interesting. 
That photo appeared some years ago 
and then a little afterwards the names 
of some of the girls in it who had 
identified themselves were run. 

I didn’t send in my name then, not 
knowing they were going to be pub- 
lished, but I do want to go on record 
now, as the third girl from the right. 


Billie Owen Beckmann °42 
West Point, Ga. 


Former President 
Urges Support 
Dear Auburn Faihily’ 


Recently, I have completed my term 
as national president of the Auburn 
Alumni Association. | am profoundly 
grateful for the opportunity to experi- 
ence this service for the association 
and university, in spite of the fact that 
1992 was a very challenging year for 
all of the Auburn family. 

I genuinely believe that the myriad 
of tribulations that the great Auburn 
family has endured over the last sev- 
eral years has now painfully passed, 
yet made us even closer and stronger. 
I am hopeful that we can now focus 
again on all of the positive attributes 
of our great university instead of let- 
ting negativism alter our perspective. 

Never before has it been more im- 
portant for us to get behind and sup- 
port the new leadership in all areas of 
Auburn University. For whatever rea- 
sons, several prominent leaders of the 
university have resigned or retired 
over the last few years. Our mixed 
feelings about these departures are 
certainly important, but they are now 
history. | 


I was fortunate to have had the 


opportunity to serve on the search 
committee to select a new president 
and director of athletics. The candi- 
dates seeking both of these positions 
were bountiful and Auburn was ex- 


tremely fortunate to have found per- 


sons with the integrity, character, and 
experience of Bill Muse and Mike Lude. 

Let us forget that they are not Auburn 
graduates, but are dedicated, bright, and 
focused individuals who left prominent 
positions to join the heralded Auburn 
family. Their success, along with new 
football coach Terry Bowden’s, is very 
dependent on the complete and total 
support of every member of the Auburn 
family. The time is now for us to unite 
and nurture the meaningful vision and 
proven leadership talents these qualified 
leaders possess. 

Let us also not forget that the past 
successes Our new family members have 
enjoyed at other institutions didn’t occur 
overnight. While it is the wish of many 
that a “quick fix” can be found for,some 
of our festering situations at Auburn, we 
must have patience with those who want 
things to work right as badly as we do. 
One of the shortcomings that fostered 
the unfair degree of negative publicity 
that all Auburn people have had to en- 


dure is the inability to settle our prob- ~ 


lems and disputes within our family. 

“Hanging our dirty laundry out to'dry” 
has been a spectacle that the UA-ori- 
ented media and our loyal opposition 
have thrived upon. Some of these com- 
plex issues have even gained national 
attention to the detriment of Auburn and 
will consume much of the university’s 
and athletic administration’s time in try- 
ing to settle. [hope that Auburn students, 
faculty, administrators, alumni, and stu- 
dent-athletes have learned a valuable 
lesson in the importance of internal com- 
munication instead of allowing our ad- 
versaries the opportunity to slander our 
proud tradition and make life miserable 
for all of us. 

In closing, may I earnestly say to all of 
you that bright horizons are now within 
our grasp if we can join hands and once 
again pull together in the same direction. 
Some new faces are now at Auburn whose 
hearts and minds yearn to make mean- 
ingful contributions that will restore the 
luster to our university’s proud tradi- 
tion—a tradition which has been some- 
what tarnished over the last few years. I 
implore you to do your part to sustain the 
momentum that is now reaching fruition 
within the Auburn family. I ask that you 
now give your total support to our new 
leadership and stop dwelling on what 
may or may not have been in the past, or 
how things used to be. 

As Coach Dye said, “let us get our 
heads up” and look to the bright future 
that we certainly deserve. A positive atti- 


tude and renewed commitment to the 
cherished Auburn spirit that uniquely 
bonds us is of paramount importance 
at this critical juncture. Now is a prime 
time to talk up Auburn and take pride 
in all of the meaningful attributes that 
have evolved as a result of our cher- 
ished heritage. 


Rusty Allman ’69 
Immediate Past President 
Auburn Alumni Association 
Mobile 


Nominees Sought 
For Alumni Board 


Dear Editor, 


As we look toward this fall’s elec- : 


tion of a president, vice president, and ~ 


five new directors to the Auburn — 


Alumni Association Board this fall, 


the Nominating Committee of the © 
board would like to solicit nomina- _ 
tions from Alumni Association mem- — 


bers. 

The election will be held at the 
Alumni Association’s annual Home- 
coming meeting on Saturday, Nov. 6, 
at the Auburn Alumni Center. Nomi- - 
nees for the positions normally in- 
clude those who are leaders in their 
communities, successful in their ca- 
reers, and active in their local Auburn 
clubs. In addition, they should have 


contributed to Auburn either person- - 


ally or financially. 

In assembling the slate of nomi- 
nees for presentation as mandated by 
the bylaws of the Alumni Association, 
we will review the nominee’s repre- 
sentation of various Auburn constitu- 
encies including the school or college 
of graduation, state of residence, age, 
etc. Nominations will also be taken 
from the floor at the annual meeting. 

The committee encourages all 
Alumni Association members to par- 
ticipate by sending names and re- 
sumes of nominees to Betty DeMent, 
assistant vice president for alumni af- 
fairs, Auburn Alumni Center, 317 S. 
College St., Auburn University, AL 
36849. Please be prompt, as the dead- 
line for nominations is Mar. 1. 


George Killian ’48, Chairman 
H. Haywood Parrish, Jr: '66 


_E. Hamilton Wilson '43 


Frances Holk-Moore °78 


Campus Views 


Editor’s Column— 
Who is this Guy? 
By Mike Jernigan ’80 


My first reaction to the naming of Auburn’s 
new football coach was shocked surprise, 
because his was a name that really hadn't 
surfaced much in the university’s rumor-plagued 
search for someone to lead the Tigers back to 
gridiron glory after several seasons best 
forgotten. 

I had expected a so-called big name coach at 
a major football power to take the job. The 
newspapers were all speculating that the search 
committee had been wooing the coach:of the 
defending national champion, despite his 
repeated denials of interest in the job. Even if he 
declined, the other names being offered up by 
the press were almost equally impressive. 

When rumors started to circulate around the 
state and campus shortly before the 
announcement and introduction of the new 
Tiger boss, many couldn't believe it. “Who is this 
guy?” “Can he recruit?” “Can he beat Alabama?” 
“Is this the best we could do?” 

But Auburn’s president and the search 
committee detected something special in this 
particular candidate for the job. In his interviews, 
he showed them a burning desire to win and 
convinced them he was willing to work as long 
and as hard as it took to get the Tiger program 
back to the top. 

The year was 1981, and the coach introduced 
by Auburn President Hanly Funderburk that day 
was Pat Dye, former Alabama assistant and later 
head coach at East Carolina and Wyoming, not 
exactly perennial football powers. Auburn had 
pursued native son Vince Dooley of Georgia, 
which had won the national championship the 
year before. But Dooley spurned his alma 
mater’s offer, leaving the university to ‘ Boe tacl for 
Dye. 

_ A graduate student in history and an ardent, 
life-long Tiger football fan (Yes, the two can 
coexist), I sat in on that press conference and 
winced when Dye pronounced his happiness in 
being at the “University of Auburn.” But I 
remember vividly being impressed—as, 
eventually, most Auburn supporters were—by 
the enthusiasm in his voice, the fire in his eyes, 
and his obvious desire to make the Tigers a 
winner again. I also recall thinking that whatever 
the next few years would bring, it was going to 
be fun facing the challenges of a new beginning 
for Auburn football. 

It was fun—more fun than I ever imagined. 
Dye did make Auburn a winner again, and 12 
seasons later the wisdom of the committee’s 
choice is obvious. During Dye’s tenure as head 
coach and athletic director, the Tigers enjoyed 
their greatest sustained success ever, winning 
four SEC championships and coming within an 
eyelash of at least two national crowns. Dye won 
99 games on the plains on the way to becoming 
the SEC leader in winning percentage and 
recruited some of the greatest players to ever. 
wear the orange and blue. 


As athletic director, Dye oversaw an 
unprecedented growth and improvement in 
Auburn’s facilities, from a stadium addition 
which gave the university one of the finest on- 
campus facilities in the nation, to a new athletic 
complex and an Olympic-quality swim center. 
He also committed Athletic Department funds to 
academic purposes, including the library 
addition and student scholarships. In short, it 
was a great 12 years, and Dye deserves the 
gratitude and thanks of all Auburn people. 

I thought back through those 12 years Dec. 
17, when a press conference was hurriedly — 
called to introduce Auburn’s new football coach. 
Just that morning, I had read in the papers that 
the coach of the defending national champion 
was the leading candidate for the job, and other 
names mentioned in the articles were almost 
equally impressive. 

When the rumors started circulating that 
Samford’s Terry Bowden was to be the search 
committee's choice, my first reaction was 
shocked surprise. In the halls of the Alumni 
Center, questions were flying almost as fast as 
the rumor itself. “Who is this guy?” “Can he 7 
recruit?” “Can he beat Alabama?” “Is this the best 
we could do?” 

At the press conference that afternoon, 
President William Muse indeed introduced 
Bowden as Auburn’s 23rd football coach. 
Although he didn’t call AU the University of 
Auburn, Bowden spoke with conviction of 
returning Auburn football to the heights of the 
1980s and before. And the enthusiasm in his 
voice, fire in his eyes, and obvious desire to 
make the Tigers a winner again seemed 
strangely familiar. 

Many of the circumstances surrounding the 
hirings of Dye and Bowden are eerily similar, 
but there are many differences too, and they are 
equally important. Dye took over a Tiger team 
which had recently come off NCAA probation 
and had not won consistently in many years. 
Bowden inherits a team that had enjoyed more 
recent success, but still faces the specter of 
probation. 

Dye rebuilt the Auburn program at a time 
when NCAA rules concerning recruiting, 
especially with regards to academic 
requirements, were not as stringent. Bowden 
must rebuild the Tiger program at a time when 
college football is being governed by the strictest 
rules ever, not only with regard to recruiting, but 
also practice time, staff size, and even housing 
arrangements. | 

Like Dye before him, Terry Bowden won't be 
able to wave a magic wand and make all the 
problems facing Auburn’s football program go 
away overnight. Nor should he be expected to. 
Dye gradually returned Auburn football to glory 
with hard work, desire, and the unflagging 
support and backing of Auburn people. 
Bowden’s track record as a head coach suggests 
that he has a similar work ethic and desire, and 
he deserves no less support. | 

Whatever the next few years bring, it should 
once again be fun facing the challenges ahead. I, 
and I suspect Coach Bowden as well, can’t wait 
to get started. AA 
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Guest Column— 


Striking a Balance 


By Emmett Thompson 
Dean, School of Forestry 


“Trees are good.” This statement and similar 
ones such as “plant a tree and save the planet” 
are currently receiving considerable media 
attention. There are reasons for such statements. 
Trees and forests are indeed good for the 
environment. For example, trees, including 
those found in urban settings, contribute to clean 
air by filtering aerosols and other particulates 
from the atmosphere. 

Urban forests provide shade in the summer 
and block cold winds in the winter, thus 
reducing heating and cooling bills and saving 


' non-renewable fossil fuels. Forest ecosystems 


are probably second only to the oceans as a - 
carbon sink, taking carbon dioxide from the air 
and releasing oxygen which we breathe. This is 
important because carbon dioxide has been 
implicated in the “greenhouse effect” and “global 
warming.” Forests also protect and enhance 
watersheds by slowing surface and subsurface 
water flow, thus releasing water slowly into 
streams and minimizing sedimentation. In 
addition, trees and forests provide habitats for a 
variety of birds and animals. 

The above comments apply to all forests— 
natural and man-made; managed and 
unmanaged. Forestry as a profession is 
generally associated with managed forests where " 
man is a participant. Managed forests are 
periodically harvested, which creates the 
opportunity for real or perceived environmental 
conflicts. In truth, if man does not harvest the 
forest, nature will through agents such as fire, 
insects, disease, or windthrow. The major 
difference is that man requires access. This 
usually means building roads which can create 
an Opportunity for erosion and sediment 
movement. Roads can be constructed in such a 
Way as to minimize sediment, and forest 
management can be compatible with, or even 
complement, environmental maintenance. Well- 
managed forests are regenerated following 
harvest, and are generally healthier and less 
susceptible to insects, disease, windthrow, and 
fire than many unmanaged forests. Managed 
forests provide products used for shelter, 
communications, and packaging which 
contribute significantly to our standard of living. 

Foresters are frequently referred to, with 
justification, as the first environmentalists or 
conservationists. Forestry education in the 
United States began in the early 1900s, and it was 
not until the 1920s that there were many U.S. 
trained foresters. Prior to that, most foresters in 
this country had been educated in Europe. The 
emergence of the U.S. forestry profession in the 
early decades of this century coincided with a 
public concern about resource conservation and 
use, and foresters quickly assumed leadership in 
the conservation community. The primary 
forestry issues during that period largely 
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concerned creation and control of federal forest support advances in forestry practice, and this exception of forest nurseries, which are very 


lands to ensure a continuing supply of both same science, which comes from university, intensively managed, insecticides, fungicides, 
wood and water. The next major issue was an government, and private research programs, also | and fertilizers are rarely applied to the southern 
all-out effort to provide wildfire protection _ supports the School of Forestry’s teaching and forest. Herbicides are frequently used, but 
throughout the U.S. on both public and private extension programs. Those forestry activities forestry herbicides are not detrimental to the 
lands. These and related efforts dominated most | that contribute to clean air, clean water, and environment if used according to directions. For 
forestry agendas until World War II. aesthetics are the same activities most example, forestry herbicides are very low in 
The South has always had a vigorous lumber responsible forest managers pursue in their land, | toxicity, have very short half lives, and do not 

industry. Shortly before World War II, the pulp timber, and other resource programs. bioaccumulate. Also, forestry herbicides, if 
and paper industry worked through the As the only university in Alabama with a applied at all, are generally applied only once or 
problems of making paper from southern yellow | comprehensive School of Forestry, Auburn has twice per timber rotation, which in the South 
pine, and began moving from the northeast and responsibility for education, research, and public | ranges from 25 to 50 years. Auburn’s School of 
lake states to Alabama and the South. This service activities which will foster wise Forestry has the nation’s most comprehensive 
movement accelerated after the war, and management of our most valuable resource. research and extension programs dealing with 
southern forests became an increasingly Forestry’s economic importance is by itself the proper use of forestry herbicides. 
important economic asset. During the 1960s and | justification for a strong forestry school, but that The School of Forestry contributes to an 
1970s, additional technological advances led to is only part of the story. Auburn’s School of understanding and enhancement of the 
the use of southern pine for plywood and Forestry has a long history of dealing with timber | environment in teaching and extension as well 

_ hardwoods for pulp, further increasing the as Alabama’s most important renewable natural as research. Courses such as forest ecology, — 

- economic importance of the southern forest. At resource, and its contributions to the state, | watershed management, silviculture, and forest 
the same time, populations were growing and regional, and national economies. . What is | management have always emphasized the need 

becoming proportionately more urban. All of perhaps not as well appreciated is the school’s | for forestry operations to be compatible with 

| this combined in the 1970s and 1980s to suggest expertise with the non-timber aspects of forest. | environmental quality. The school’s courses in 
that there were conflicts between “economic” management and their contributions to the forest engineering, which involve timber 

| forestry on one hand and environmental environment and quality of life. Actually, the harvesting, road construction, and other forestry 

' concerns on the other. To some extent there environmental aspect of our programs has operations, are increasingly emphasizing the > 

| were conflicts. In other cases, conflicts were accelerated in recent years. In fact, the fastest need for environmental sensitivity. The school’s 
more perceived than real. growing area of research in the school involves newest course offerings deal with environmental 

To understand why these conflicts, whether _— | environmental projects. In many cases, we are policy and law and the ecology of plant and 

real or perceived, have developed in Alabama, it conducting research with the goal of providing animal communities. 

_ is necessary to know something about the state’s objective answers to emotional questions. . The school also manages an aggressive 

| forests and forest-based industries. Trees cover Auburn’s School of Forestry is a leader in extension and continuing education program 

| two-thirds of Alabama’s land area; thus, forests studying effects of atmospheric pollutants on -| which keeps foresters and other natural resource 
are the state’s dominant land use, and they forest growth. Currently, we are involved in managers up-to-date on the most rapidly 

provide a basis for the quality of life we enjoy in assessing the effects of air quality on forest developing aspects of forestry technology. One 

| Alabama. Ninety-five percent of Alabama’s health in national forests and parks throughout of the currently most popular courses is a 

_ forest land is privately owned with 75 percent the southeastern U.S., with particular emphasis workshop to bring foresters, engineers, and 

| being owned by individuals, and only 20 percent | on the Great Smoky Mountains National Park. other interested individuals the latest information 
by. forest industry. Five percent of the state’s | Another rapidly expanding area of research with respect to road construction techniques 

| forest land is in public ownership. More than ~ | involves the interface between forests and ~ which minimize environmental impact. 

| 200,000 individuals own the majority of | wetlands. Faculty members are investigating The AU School of Forestry is proud to provide 

| Alabama’s forest land in tracts which average less | such subjects as nutrient dynamics in forested the education, research, and extension support 
than 100 acres in size. The forest products _ wetlands, effects of different cutting practices on for the state’s dominant land use and leading 
industry is the state’s manufacturing leader in _ natural regrowth of trees in wetlands, and the industry, and equally proud to be part of making 


Alabama a better and cleaner environment for 
this and succeeding generations. When it comes 
to forestry and the environment, it is possible to . 
have your cake and eat it too. AA 


terms of capital investment, value added, | influence of timber harvesting systems on water 
employment, and payroll. Pulp and paper is the | quality in forested wetlands. The goal is to 
largest component of the forest products _ identify wetlands practices which meet 
industry, followed by lumber, panel products, ~ economic and environmental standards. 

and secondary manufacturing. Alabama now | The reproduction of new trees, technically 
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leads the nation in pulp production. known as “forest regeneration,” is the most 
Most of Alabama's forest landowners pay critical phase of a forest management regime. ce ee en Ie em ee 
ar 3 Volume XLVIII, No. 1 Restricted Edition 
taxes and have an economic incentive to sell Auburn scientists studying southern pine 
timber to recover their costs as well as provide regeneration are internationally known for picnics oc Se Rees items Fae cares ae 
: ; ‘ ; a Slag ee : . Be nt > Ge, CAE Re TR EPO NEST Rare ssistant Editor 
raw material for the state’s largest industry. This providing leadership in establishing plantations Vicki Perry '93, Donna Brinkley '95, and Meggin Garrett '93 Staff Assistants 
leads to a tremendous amount of forestry activity | and enhancing growth. Other scientists in the THE AUBURN ALUMNEWS is publipbedt eight, owes 5 vent Oye BHpUe) r 
the ticaceiads S h ; : : Alumni Association, 317 S. College St., Auburn University, AL 36849-5150. . 
oughout the state. Some people may | school are conducting regeneration research in President, J. Patrick Galloway '51; Vice President for Advancement, Joseph - 
perceive this activity as detrimental to the natural forest systems to assess the effects of F. Busta, Jr., '69; Executive Directors Emeriti, George-L. (Buck) Bradberry 
5 ; - 3 : j and Joseph B. Sarver, Jr., "37; Assistant Vice President for Alumni Affairs, 
environment. Many foresters, ecologists, various practices on the maintenance of organic Betty McLendon DeMent '71; Board of Directors: Vice President, Paul J. 
economists, and other scientists, as well as matter in the forest floor, which contains much Spina, Jr., '63, Lillian Cross Davis '65, Rod Grandy ‘55, Frances Holk-Moore 
eis 3 : ‘ , ‘78, Forrest H. (Fob) James, Jr. 57, George Killian “48, Theodore Edward 
concern 
erned citizens, have studied the relationship | of the carbon stored by forests. This research Pritchett ‘SU. Baiton C. McWhorter *68; ames }i:-feckhoun, [SR femmnss 
between forestry activities and environmental » provides insights into the trade-offs between T. McCoy °52, H. Haywood Parrish, Jr. 66, E. Hamilton Wilson "43, Lucinda 
quality. Although we have much to learn, the plantations, with their higher economic returns, plagni seals nie cnemnceg pats 2 se tae sa 8 ee 
j 3 57, and Russell E. Allman "69, ex-officio. Second class postage paid at Auburn 
consensus of research to date is that good and less intensive practices which may have University, AL 36849-5150. Postmaster: Send address changes to 317 S. College 
forestry is good environmental management. more perceived environmental benefits. The 2 pe go> a ar a ae 7 
The problem is defining good forestry. Forestry answers are not simple or obvious, and it would LETTERS: The Auburn Alumnews welcomes readers’ comments on articles 
activities can have a negative effect on the be improper to prematurely judge either practice | = See ae it publishes. The editor reserves the right to edit letters 
environment, buy this is minimized when with respect to environmental quality. ac ea cs ites Me ES oie pera tee oe 
scientifically based forestry practices, such as Another aspect of forestry frequently Space availability may prevent publication of all letters, in which case 
BMPs (Best Management Practi : ; 4 : the editor shall endeavor to select letters representative of the range of 
( anageme Practices) are followed. associated with environmental concern is ERG TBE: - coiniond ekpeessed: Unused letbess Will aot be hlldsoter for publication 
The key here is that science must be an of chemicals. Different kinds of chemicals are | ina later issue. In addition, no writer shall be eligible for publication more 
underlying feature of forest management. i ions: ici Boapaii cs scien: seco se 
y 8 8" used ee forestry el a! ations herbicides, : | Send letters to: Letters to the Editor, The Auburn Alumnews, Auburn Alumni 
Foresters increasingly rely upon science to insecticides, fungicides, and fertilizers. With the | Center, 3175. College St., Auburn University, AL 36849-5150. 
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AUTHOR’S NOTE: At the time of his death in 
December 1988, Rep. William F, Nichols ’39 had 
served for 21 years as the Congressman from 
Alabama’s Third District, and for 20 years as an Auburn 
trustee. A member of the House Armed Services 
Committee, Nichols worked hard to improve the 
quality of life for military personnel. The highlight 
of his Congressional career was his sponsorship in 
the House of the Department of Defense Reorgan- 
ization Act, also known as the Goldwater-Nichols Bill, 
in 1986. Nichols lost a foot while serving as an artillery 
officer in World War II, which undoubtedly played 
a major role in his interest in the disabled, and in 
military and veterans’ affairs. 

In September 1988, Nichols completed the 14th of 
an ongoing series of oral history interviews begun 
in 1970 by Auburn history professors Edward C. 
Williamson, who served with Nichols in the 45th Field 
Artillery, and Allen W. Jones °51. While Nichols 
discussed his views of contemporary political events, 
the interviews focused on his life story and serve as 
the basis for this two-part Alumnews series, the second 
part of which will be published in the March issue. 


me = ihe late Cong. William F. (Bill) Nichols stands 

Ae. out among the many Auburn alumni who 
have made invaluable contributions in public life. 
Born in Monroe County, Miss., in 1918, his family 
soon moved to Sylacauga, where his father taught 
in the district agricultural school. 

The elder Nichols’ interest in agriculture and 
farming influenced young Bill to take vocational 
agriculture in high school, where he also played on 
the Sylacauga football team. “People ask me what 
position I played,” he commented years later. “I 
explain to them that when you can’t learn the signals 
at guard, they just move you over to tackle.” 
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After graduating in 1935, Nichols spent the summer 
working in a Sylacauga grocery store. He knew that 
his schoolteacher father could not afford to send him 
to college, and that he needed a scholarship. Since 
he was “a pretty fair country ball player,” an athletic 
scholarship seemed his best bet. “Looking back on 
it, I couldn’t carry the water bucket today,” he recalled. 
“But at that time I was a pretty stout sort of a boy. 
I ate a lot more dirt and stayed out a little bit longer 
than the others did.” 

That summer, he tried out for several college 
football teams and received scholarship offers from 
three schools, including the University of Alabama. 
Nichols accepted Alabama’s offer, since Alabama had 
won the Rose Bowl the previous season. Alabama, 
however, was not his first choice. “I always wanted 
to go to Auburn. My father was a vocational agriculture 
teacher and I wanted to study agriculture at Auburn. 
But Auburn hadn’t said pea turkey to me.” 

That changed abruptly when, late in the summer, 
Nichols received a surprise visit at work from Auburn 
freshman football coach Shug Jordan ’32. “One day 
I was putting up cornflakes on the top shelf and here 
comes this big fellow in,” he remembered of his 
meeting with Jordan. “I never had seen Coach Jordan 
and I thought he was an insurance agent or a salesman. 
Everybody wanted to sell insurance at that time. I 
really didn’t have any time to fool with him, so I 
told a fellow to just tell him [Jordan] to wait until 
I'd got through putting up those cornflakes and I'd 
talk with him. 

“He waited around about three or four minutes. 
I got down off the ladder. When he told me he was 
Coach Shug Jordan, why that was a different story. 
He said he wanted me to come down and try out 
for the Auburn football team.” 

Nichols later learned that a good friend from 
Sylacauga, G.B. (Bloise) Hill 03, who had played 
football for Auburn, had asked Jordan to visit with 
Nichols. Nichols told the coach that he had already 
accepted a scholarship form Alabama. Jordan replied 
that he would buy. Nichols a train ticket to Opelika, 
so the trip would be free. “Well, I never had ridden 
on a train,” Nichols recalled. “I thought it would be 
a pretty good little junket, so I decided to go.” 


ichols took the train to Opelika and spent 
the night at Jordan’s fraternity house. The 
next morning, he went to.Drake Field to try out with 
several other high school prospects. “We put on some 
old uniforms and played two on one with [head] coach 
Buddy McCollum. I showed up pretty good, I guess. 
Then Coach Jordan said: ‘Anybody here who can 
center?’ I'd never centered. I held up my hand. 

“He sent all these big, fat guards and tackles down 
for passes. It was the middle of the summer and 
everyone’s tongues were just hanging out. I was cool 
as a cucumber, of course. All l was doing was snapping 
the ball back. Finally he said: ‘Everybody line up on 
the goal line. When I drop my handkerchief, I want 
you to run the distance of the field.” Guess who led 
the pack? Simply because I had not been expending 
my energy.” 

Thanks to this feat, Auburn offered Nichols a 
scholarship. He accepted, and notified the University 
of Alabama that he had changed his mind and would 
not be coming to Tuscaloosa. Years later, Nichols said, 
“I credit Shug Jordan for bringing me here, offering 
me an opportunity to get a college education and 
play ball.” 

Nichols soon found that playing football while 
studying agriculture was difficult. At the time, Marion 
Funchess was dean of the School of Agriculture and 
had earned a reputation as “a pretty tough dean.” 
As Nichols recalled, Funchess was not a sports 


enthusiast. When a chemistry lab conflicted with 
football practice, Nichols went to Funchess to discuss 
the problem. The dean was unsympathetic, telling 
Nichols that he should decide between studying 
agriculture and playing football. In spite of this, 
Nichols gave credit to “a lot of professors on the Hill” 
(Ag Hill) with helping him remain in school. 

While some professors were not sports enthusiasts, 
other professors were, and with them, football players 
had an advantage. Nichols, remembered history 
professor George Petrie, who was also dean of liberal 
arts, as “a character.” He especially enjoyed the 
current events course Petrie taught on the first floor 
of old Broun Hall. Hitler’s activities in Europe in 1938 
made the course especially interesting to Nichols, 


even though the one-hour-credit class was “sort of 
a crip course.”” Nichols added, “He [Petrie] was real 
fond of football players. You know he was the first 
coach that Auburn ever had. He had—we called him 
Cue Ball—a bald head. Wasn’t a hair on it.” 

According to Nichols, this class was “well sprinkled 
with football players.” He described a well-known 
practice of the players in Petrie’s classes: “He would 


proceed to call the roll. Then, after he got warmed 
up a little bit, he’d write on the blackboard. The dean 
was rather up in years at that time and one of the 
favorite tricks of the football players was to take a 
seat by the window. It didn’t take much of a leap 
or jump to be out of the window and out of the 
class. But if he ever missed them, he never let on.” 
Describing himself as “a big lard tackle,” Nichols 
denied that he ever participated in this prank. He 
enjoyed Petrie’s classes too much to miss them. 


ecause API was a land-grant school, ROTC 
training was compulsory for freshmen and 
sophomores. “The only way you didn’t take ROTC 
was if you had flat feet, you physically were not able 
to drill, or something similar,” Nichols said. “You 
might go to your doctor and get excused. But those 
were very few and far between. Students complained 
about it then as they always do.” | 

At that time, Auburn had two ROTC units. 
Engineering students enrolled in the engineering unit, 
and all other students, including Nichols, went into 
the artillery unit, where they trained with horse-drawn 
French 75mm guns. When Nichols received his ROTC 
second lieutenant’s commission, “I thought I was the 
best lieutenant in the whole army...I don’t mean that 
literally, but we were very proud of those gold bars.” 

From the perspective of having served in World 
War II and on the House Armed Services Committee, 
Nichols later commented, “Looking back and 
comparing the ROTC officer with a West Point officer, 
we just got the very basics, the very rudiments of 
military life. Even so, the ROTC officers gave a very 
good account of themselves in World War II.” 

When Nichols graduated in 1939, he had a year 
of eligibility left since he had not played football his 


, sophomore year. He began work on his master’s 


degree in agronomy and soils, working with Professor 
Daniel G. Sturkie. He described Sturkie as a lovable 
character with a dry wit, who was “a little partial 
to football players.” | 

After Nichols finished his master’s in 1941, he had 
difficulty in finding a job, even with a college diploma. 
As he recalled, the best jobs for agricultural graduates 
were assistant county agent jobs which paid about 
$200 a month. “The big thing about it was that if 
you had one of those jobs you could go down to 
Monk Wright's place and buy you a new automobile. 
He would advance you the credit with a little bit of 
nothing down. That was really something for a country 
boy at that time to get a new automobile and go 
on his first job.” 

After working through the summer at odd jobs, 
Nichols took a position with the Bureau of Public 
Roads at $105 per month. In late 1941, he was offered 
a job as assistant county agent in Autauga County. 
But his career in county extension work was 
interrupted by the bombing of Pearl Harbor and the 
United States’ entry into World War II in December. 

When he heard of the attack on Pearl Harbor, 
Nichols tried to report for duty immediately. On 
Monday morning, December 8th, he went to Maxwell 
Field, “...and I said: ‘Look, I've got my uniform ready 
and I’m ready to go.’ And they said: ‘Just keep your 
cool. Go back home and unpack your trunk. We'll 
let you know when we get ready for you.” 

Nichols was not called up until March 1942. He 
was assigned to Battery C of the 45th Field Artillery, 
attached to the 8th Infantry Division. The 45th Field 
Artillery trained in the United States from April 1942 
until November 1943, when the 8th Infantry embarked 
for Northern Ireland. The division spent the winter 


. and spring of 1944 there, preparing for the invasion 


of Europe, although it did not participate in the initial 
Normandy assault. On July 7th, it was sent to replace 


| 


the 82nd Airborne Division near La Haye-du-Puits in 
the Cotentin region. 

“We didn’t see too many civilians on the first day,” 
Nichols remembered of the 8th Infantry’s landing at 
Normandy. “It was just devastation.” Nichols’ outfit 
traveled that night and reached their position around 


two or three o'clock in the morning. As part of 


standard procedure, the soldiers proceeded to dig slit 
trenches. “A slit trench...is comparable to a grave 
except it’s not,” Nichols explained. “It’s long enough 
for a man to lay down in and probably about 18 
inches or maybe two feet deep. He gets in and gets 
some protection out of it. Well, most of the folks 
dug about anywhere from four to six inches deep 
and then bunked down.” 

At daylight, the Germans began shelling the outtfit’s 
position. Nichols had never been under fire. “I was 
scared stiff, literally scared stiff. The first round came 
in from a German 88mm, which had a very low 
trajectory...this round came in and I would say that 
it landed maybe 100 yards in front of where my trench 
was, which was about six inches deep too, I’m SOITy 
to report. I was scared to death. The next round came 
in, cleared the top of the trees, and landed about 
100 yards beyond our troops.” 

Nichols knew that the Germans would correct their 
aim and center their next shot, “So I got down in 
my hole just as flat as I could get, just scared to death.” 
The Germans continued firing, and he finally looked 
up and spotted his assistant, a newly-commissioned 
second lieutenant. The lieutenant was talking by 


telephone to battalion headquarters, relaying the 


location of every round. 

The sight gave Nichols a jolt. “There I was, the 
senior executive officer, scared to death in the bottom 
of a hole. I thought for God’s sake, what kind of 
officer are you?” Nichols got up, took the phone from 
his assistant, and assumed charge. The firing slowed 
and stopped. Nichols commenting on his first day 
in combat, said, “I've never spent a worse one, 
including the day I got hit.” 

In late November, the 8th division was sent into 
the Huertgen forest to relieve the 28th Infantry 
Division. On Nov. 30, while Nichols’ unit was near 
Huertgen, he was wounded when he stepped on a 
schue mine, a wooden box containing a half pound 
of TNT and with a lid propped open by a twig. When 
the twig was dislodged, the lid snapped shut and 
the mine detonated. 


he explosion shattered Nichols’ left foot, and 

he was evacuated to a field hospital, where 
casualties were so heavy that he was placed on a 
stretcher in the hall. He underwent surgery about 10 
o'clock that night, after asking the doctor to try to 
save his leg. When he awoke, he was relieved to 
see his toes protruding from the cast on his foot. 

Nichols estimated that he was evacuated by plane 
to a hospital in England within 24 hours of surgery. 
His recovery was routine until Christmas Eve, when 
his fever rose to 105 degrees and the doctor diagnosed 
a blood clot in the left femoral vein. As for Nichols’ 
foot, “They took the cast off and saw that it was a 
hopeless thing.” The foot was amputated just above 
the ankle. 

Following the surgery, Nichols’ weight dropped to 
120 pounds as he battled infection. After a doctor 
from Dadeville, Ala., noticed Nichols’ poor condition 
and his parents enlisted the help of Alabama’s 
Congressional delegation, he was evacuated by air 
back to the States. Within 48 hours of arriving at an 
air force base in Presque Isle, Me., Nichols developed 
pneumonia. His wife and parents, notified that he 
was not expected to live, flew up to be at his side. 

Years later, Nichols related an incident with a ward 
man from Georgia whom he described as a “holy 


| 


roller.” The incident left a lasting impression on him. 
The ward man sat down by Nichols’ bed one day 
and asked if he was a Christian. Nichols responded 
that he hoped he was. “Looking back on it now,” 
Nichols said, “I guess he thought that if I wasn’t, I 
better get right because I wasn’t long for this world.” 
The ward man asked him to pray the Lord’s Prayer 
with him, and Nichols agreed. “He took me, just the 
two of us in the room, he took me by his hand, and 
together we prayed. Then he prayed in an unknown 
tongue. I didn’t know what he was saying.” 

That night, the ward man’s church held a prayer 
meeting for Nichols. The experience convinced 
Nichols of the power of prayer. As he said, the doctors 
had done everything in their power to help him. “You 
have to realize this was not a big hospital. It was 
a small hospital out in the boondocks.” Nichols’ 
condition was so critical that the doctors decided to 
operate and do a chest resection. Nichols added, “The 
little doctor who performed this operation, I’m told, 
hadn’t ever done it before. He got the book and read 
up on it. So I say the Lord had a lot to do with me 
coming back.” : 

Following the resection, Nichols finally began to 
recover. He was transferred to several different 
hospitals before he was fitted with an artificial limb 
at Walter Reed Army Hospital. The Army discharged 
him early in 1947 at the grade of captain and rated 
him 100 percent disabled. 

Nichols did not indulge in. self-pity over his 
disability. But as he explained later, “I don’t 
particularly credit that so much to any stamina or 
mental disposition that I may have had so much as 
to the system that the military had in putting disabled 


veterans, wounded veterans, not in little rooms or 
cubicles by themselves where they could cry and be 
morose, but out in a ward where you could look 
in the bed next to you.” 

According to Nichols, associating with other 
disabled veterans had a tremendous impact on him 
and on other wounded soldiers. “You’re not nearly 
as bad off as some other guys. You've got it made. 
You just got one leg off. You can get fitted with an 
artificial limb. There’s just a lot of things that you 
can do.” Nichols related how soldiers already fitted 
with artificial legs and arms visited the wards. They 
ate meals with the hospitalized men, demonstrating 
how they managed eating utensils with artificial arms 
and hooks, or they related how they had driven cross- 
country to visit, although they had artificial legs. 
Nichols found their examples inspiring. “We knew 
we could do it, too. It was a great morale booster.” 

While waiting for his artificial limb, Nichols returned 
on leave to Sylacauga after several years’ absence. 
He found his friends and neighbors were glad to see 
him, but his missing foot and his crutches attracted 
attention. “People would look and turn their head. 
Some of them would try not to let you catch them 
looking at you, that type of thing. But I went to church 
on crutches; went to town on crutches; and it didn’t 
really bother me too much. It was nothing to be 
ashamed of, the fact that I had lost a leg. So what? 
There were lots of things worse than that. 

“People don’t understand about handling people 
with disability. Some just hush, hush, and don’t men- 
tion the man’s got a leg off. Well, it’s not embar- 
rassing to me at all. I never considered myself dis- 
abled. There were so many things I could do.” AA 
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he team huddles. | 
They discuss strategy for a moment, then 
break with triumphant high-fives and take 
their places on the field. 


But this Auburn team isn’t an athletic squad. It’s 
a class—and the teacher, Assistant Professor of Large 
Animal Surgery and Medicine David Pugh, seems 
| more like a coach trying to psyche up his team rather 
| than a professor trying to drill facts into his students’ 
| minds. When his vet students are questioned or 
presented with a problem to solve in the nutritional 
disorders class Pugh teaches, the ones who come 
up with correct answers cheer and give him and 
each other high-fives. | 
If his class seems a bit out of the ordinary, it’s 
really nothing compared to what he teaches. The 
subject, or rather, subjects, are llamas. And while 
Pugh and his students have a good time in class, 
the llamas don’t seem to be quite so enthusiastic. 
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The ones at the Large Animal Clinic 
share the same terrified expression— 
like a child who has just heard his name 
called in the doctor’s waiting room. 
They expect any visitors to be like the 
people with whom they are in contact— 
ready with all sorts of instruments to 
perform all sorts of uncomfortable 
diagnostic tests. Pugh is slow to com- 
pare the personalities of the llamas he 
studies to those he visits in the field. 
In defense of other kinder, more relaxed 
llamas, he explains the behavior of 
Auburn’s llamas. “The ones we have are 
rough and hard to deal with. The only 
reason they are here is for us to study, 
not because they love everybody.” 


Pugh has been head of the univer- 
sity’s llama program since it was begun 
about two years ago. The popularity of 
these unusual camel relatives has grown 
significantly in the last decade and has 
increased the demand for people like 
Pugh, who speak “Ilama-ese’’—as he 
puts it. “There are about two llamas at 
the vet hospital at any given time,” he 
says. “I usually talk to the owners 
because I can translate the diagnoses 
into understandable language.” =| 

Llama production is now the basis 
for a $25 million industry in the United 
States, and Pugh feels veterinarians 
need to know enough about the animals 
to treat them. To help meet this need, 
the Southern States Llama Association, 
made up of about 220 llama farms, 
furnished Auburn with 25 llamas to 
establish a research and teaching herd. 
“There are four other university herds 
in the U.S., but ours is the only one 
east.of the Mississippi River,” says Pugh. 
He goes on to say that the SSLA, begun 
about a decade ago, funds most of the 
existing research projects. 

Pugh is involved with several inter- 
departmental studies concerning lla- 
mas. He and his team use high-tech 
equipment like magnetic resonance 
imaging (MRI) and the CT (CAT) scan, 
which are available at Auburn’s vet 
school. The CT scanner is important in 
defining what a normal Ilama’s brain 
and spinal column should look like. 
“We can’t determine what's abnormal 
until we can make a comparison with 
what is normal,” he explains. 

Along with the work aimed at defin- 
ing normal llama physiology, Pugh is 
also researching health problems the 
animals encounter in the U.S. One such 


study involves a parasite carried by the 


white tail deer which infects llamas. 
Pugh has tested a dewormer used for 
horses to see if it will control the 
parasites in Auburn’s herd as well. 


Another problem llamas new to the 
heat and humidity of the South face is 
heat stress. “They are accustomed to 
cooler temperatures in the mountainous 
regions of South America, but they 
adapt very quickly,” says Pugh, adding 
that llamas become acclimated after 
living in a new place for about a year. 
“The ones we have are from Louisiana, 
so there is no problem.” 

In the future, Pugh hopes to conduct 
more long-term studies related to the 
nutrition and reproduction of the llama, 


PUCKER UP—David Pugh, assistant professor of large animal surgery and medicine and 
Auburn’s resident llama expert, gets up close and personal with one of his charges: : 


but he understands the need for the type 
of information he gathers from the 
research he is conducting. “Right now, 
we need to know about the primary 
problems, like the parasites in llamas, 
that will directly and immediately affect 
the animals so that we can pass this 
information on to the vets who will 
encounter them.” 

Pugh can certainly empathize with 
vets who come across llamas on the job 
and are unfamiliar with them. After he 
graduated from veterinary school at the 
University of Georgia and finished post 
doctorate work at Virginia Tech, Pugh 
began a private practice. It wasn’t long 
before he encountered his first llama. 
“One night, I received a late telephone 
call from a lady who wanted me to 
check out her llama. I told her I was 
sorry, but I just didn’t know enough 
about them.” He laughs and continues, 
“Then I looked at all the bills I needed 
to pay piling up and changed my mind. 
I've been interested in them ever since.” 

Although he is the head of the 
program, Pugh is the first to admit that 
he shares the credit for the success of 
projects with his colleagues in other 
departments. “The research is con- 
ducted with the help of specialists in 
many fields,” Pugh explains. “We need 
people from radiology, parasitology, 
wildlife science, and anesthesiology, 
and the list grows with every new study 


we are given.” He is modest about his 
own role in the research, adding, “I 
work with smart people who generate 
a lot of brain power. I’m there to drive 
the truck out to the farms.” 

Between research and teaching, Pugh 
somehow finds time to write about his 
findings for the Llama Journal and 
Llama magazine. Although the llama is 
most common in South America, the 
publications Pugh writes for go pri- 
marily to countries where llama farms 
are most popular—the U.S., Canada, 
Mexico, Australia, New Zealand. and 
some parts of Europe. 

The llama farms Pugh and his ambu- 
latory crew service are a little closer to 
home, primarily in Georgia. He says the 
area around Atlanta boasts the three 
largest ranches in the U.S. He also 
knows of several farms in Alabama— 
particularly in the Jasper and Gadsden 
areas and around Montgomery. 

When asked why llama farms are so 
popular in the U.S., Pugh offers a couple 
of reasons. One is that a llama farmer’s 
income averages about $20,000 more 
a year than that of a livestock farmer 
and it is relatively easy to introduce 
llamas on a farm. “Llamas don’t need 
to be kept in special facilities,” he says. 
“If a farm is set up for horses or cows, 
there are usually no problems in placing 
llamas there. I would recommend 
allowing about an acre for a pet llama 


and three to four llamas per acre for 
production.” He goes on to say that it 
is pretty common for people who had 
kept Arabian horses for years to switch 
to llamas. “They require less mainte- 
nance than horses,” he claims. 

Llamas are quite a “hot” item, 
according to Pugh, and will likely 
continue to be since their prices have 


- begun to stabilize. He estimates that 


males are valued from $500-$1,100 and 
breedable females as high as $15,000. 
“They are still selling as fast as they were 
five years ago,” he says. 

The second and perhaps more impor- 
tant reason for the popularity of llamas 
is the fact the animals tend to become 
a part of the family that owns them. 
Pugh speculates that most people buy 
their first llama because they want an 
exotic pet and it’s such a novelty to have 
one. “It's somewhat of a status symbol 
at first,” he claims. “Then the family gets 
attached to it and wants to buy a few 
more.” On the farms Pugh visits, the 
llamas are beloved pets. “People like 
them because they’re different. They'll 
come up to you when you call and hum 
when you're around.” Pugh compares 
a llama hum to a cat purr—they hum 
when they are content. He also com- 
pares it to “when a dog whines as if 
he is trying to tell you something.” 

While llamas are popular because of 
their good dispositions, they are more 
than cuddly ‘family .pets. In South 
America, llamas are iniportant as‘a pack 


animal and a source of meat and milk.’ 


Llama hair is also used in fabric. In the 
U.S., they are used in several national 
parks to carry» packs for visitors and 
hikers. “Llamas can carry up to 60, even 
80 pounds. And they don’t turn up the 
ground as much as horses because they 
don’t have hooves,” explains Pugh. 
“Their feet are padded} like'a éamel’s:;” 

In some areas of the U.S., there is 
a market for llama hair. However, the 
llama’s first cousin, the alpaca, has a 
finer coat and is more commonly bred 
for its hair. Pugh says an alpaca sheared 
once a year can provide up to 10 pounds 
of hair, which, when processed, can sell 
anywhere from $40 to $80 a pound. 

He goes on to point out a couple of 
other uses for llamas that might not be 
obvious, including sheepherding. “Sev- 
eral sheep herders I know put a gelding 
llama in with the herd to keep the dogs 
away from the sheep,” Pugh explains. 
“They're relatively inexpensive and 
work really well with sheep. Eventually, 
we hope to put a cadillac in every 
garage and a llama in every backyard.” 

Finally, he notes that perhaps the 
most interesting and creative job for 
llamas is on the golf course. If you’re 
thinking of a couple of llamas grazing 
out on the greens as ecological grass 
cutters or weeders, think again. With 
their ability to carry loads over consid- 
erable distances, Pugh explains that 
llamas make excellent caddies and are 
being used as such at a number of 
courses. Best of all, they are cheaper 
to operate than regular golf carts and, 
unlike more traditional caddies, they 
don’t expect tips. AA 
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9 9 Theron T. Reagan ‘33 
435- 59 and his wife, Lillian, cel- 
ebrated their 57th wedding anniversary in 
December 1992. He is retired supervisor of 
the Department of Agriculture in Ashland. 

Tyler J. Young ‘40, DVM, and his wife, 
Fran, celebrated their 50th wedding anniver- 
sary on March 8, 1992. Tyler is a retired 
inspector-in-charge at the AU Meats Labora- 
tory. They live in Opelika. 

James Armfield Acree 46, DVM, is a 
veterinarian, dairy farmer, and real estate 
broker in Jacksonville, Fla. He and his wife, 
Julie, have five children: Susan, Eileen 
Hazouri 78, Lance ’80, Carol 84, and Keith 
84. 

Richard W. Compton '48 was recently 
honored for leadership in establishing the AU 
Economic Development Institute. He is a 
Housing and Urban Development deputy 
regional administrator responsible for ad- 
ministering programs in Alabama, seven other 
states, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. He 
and his wife, Pegge, have three daughters 
and live in Montgomery. 

James A. Riddle ’50 is retired chairman of 
the board of Continental Federal Savings Bank 
and senoir partner in the Lambert-Riddle In- 
surance Agency. He lives with his wife, Denise, 
in Naples, Fla. They have three children: 
Sandy, Debby, and Jim. 

Frank J. Sego '50 was recently awarded 
life membership in the Exchange Clubs of 
America in recognition of his outstanding 
service. He is serving his third term as presi- 
dent of the Consumer Credit Counseling Ser- 
vice of Alabama. He lives in Montgomery. 

Jackie B. Garner '57 is chairman of the 
Department of Mathematics and Statistics at 
the University of Arkansas at Little Rock. 

Gordon Sherman ‘57 was recently 
elected a Fellow of the National Academy of 
Public Administration. He is the regional 
commissioner of the Social Security Adminis- 
tration, for which he has worked for more 
than 30 years. He has often been recognized 
for his public and humanitarian service and 
serves on the advisory board for AU’s gradu- 
ate program in public administration. He and 
his wife, Miriam, live in Dunwoody, Ga. They 
have two daughters. 

Robert E. Lunsford '58 was honored 
recently for leadership in establishing the AU 
Economic Development Institute. He man- 
ages the Birmingham Housing and Urban 
Development office, directing programs in 
Alabama. He and his wife, Millie, have three 
children. 

F. Michael Belue '59 is principal of Belue 
Associates, an engineering and regulatory 
consulting agency in Bonham, Tex. 

Ken R. Hilyer '59 and his wife, Joyce, live 
in Tifton, Ga. They have six children. 

MARRIED: Hallie Beasley to Arthur Tedd 
Cullen ’54 on Feb. 14, 1992. He isa corporate 
real estate manager at SunTrust Banks, Inc., 
in Atlanta. 

Carolyn F. Dorman ‘56 to James H. 
Woodson on Jan. 11, 1992. They live in 
Birmingham. 


60 "64 James O. Williams ‘60, 
5B chancellor of AUM, serves 


as president of the board of directors of the 
Montgomery chapter of the American Red 
Cross. He lives in Montgomery with his wife, 
Pam. 

Emmette P. Waite 60 has been named 
director of public works for the city of Ft. 
Myers, Fla., where he lives with his wife, 
Janet Smith Waite ’59. 

Edward S. Bolen '60 is field director for 
the adult literacy program at Middle Georgia 
Technical Institute in Warner Robins, Ga. 

Harry E. Littleton ‘60 has retired from 
C&L Plastics, Inc., and is now a private con- 
sultant. He and his wife, Teresa Ann, live in 
Pinson. 

Thomas Glenn Avant '60 is vice presi- 
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AGE 92, CLASS OF ’92—Dr. Cyril Floyd, center, at the age of 92, became the oldest person to 
ever graduate from Auburn when he received his diploma on Dec. 16. Above, he is congratulated 
by AU President William V. Muse, right, and Larry Wit, actiing dean of the College of Sciences 
and Mathematics. A retired Phenix City physician, Floyd was awarded a bachelor’s degree in 
general sciences 74 years after he first enrolled at Auburn. Floyd entered API in 1918, but left 
in 1921 to pursue a medical degree at Tulane University, where he received his M.D. in 1926. 
He and his wife, Loette, have had 38 members of their immediate family graduate from or attend 
Auburn. “Getting my B.S. from Auburn is something I've wanted for the last 50 years,” said Floyd. 
“I've been an Auburn fan all my life. It’s in the genes.” 


dent of strategic planning for the Ethyl Corp. 
He and his wife, Janis, live in Richmond, Va. 

Billy S. Nelson ’60 is a controller for 
Atmore Tire & Retreading, Inc. He and his 
wife, Laura, live in Atmore. 

Molly Sarver Boren ‘61 will hold her 
second solo exhibition, which includes 25 
watercolors at Christ Church Cathedral in 
Houston in December. Her paintings are 
displayed in corporate and private collec- 
tions in the U.S., France, and Switzerland. 
She and her husband, William, live in Hous- 
ton. 

Lynard D. Whitaker ’62 is assistant vice 
president of the mechanical and locomotive 
divisions of the Norfolk Southern Corp. He 
and his wife, Mae, live in Fincastle, Va. 

Harry Clay Orme, II '62 is vice presi- 
dent of product supply for Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. He lives in Hudson, Ohio, with 
his wife, Kathryn. 

Katherine Hines Mahan ‘63 retired from 
Columbus (Ga.) College in 1990 after 32 
years as a professor of music, English, and 
psychology. She had been elected professor 
emeritus in 1991. She has also written two 
books entitled, Showboats to Soft Shoes and A 
History of Public Schools in Columbus and 
Muscogee County. She lives in Columbus, 
Ga., with her husband, Joseph. 

Kenneth T. Henson ‘63, dean of the 
College of Education at Eastern Kentucky 
University, recently co-authored a fourth edi- 
tion of Education: An Introduction. He has 
written 13 books and more than 100 journal 
articles. He and his wife, Sharon, live with 
their sons, Randy and Kenny, in Richmond, 
Ky. 
M. Ellen Glass Long ’63 is a construction 
news reporter and branch office manager for 
F.W. Dodge/McGraw Hill in Munster, Ind. 
Her husband, Bubba Long ’63, is a sales 
manager for the Linde division of Union Car- 
bide Corp. They have three sons: David, 
Kenneth, and Stephen. 

Wayne Shell '63, head of Auburn’s De- 
partment of Fisheries and Allied Aquacultures 
and director of the International Center for 


Aquaculture, recently received the Superior 
Service Award for Education and Information 
which is one of the USDA’s highest awards. 
He and his wife, Dolores Aston 63, live in 
Auburn. 

Lt. Col. Clifford Earl Dykes, Jr. 63 is a 
deputy program manager for requirements 
engineering with GTE Government Systems 
in Montgomery, where he lives with his wife, 
Elaine Hart ’67. She is a property manage- 
ment specialist with Kindercare, Inc. They 
have two sons, David and Michael. 

Richard E. Barrow '63, owner of the 
Birmingham-based Barrow architectural firm, 
has been appointed to the Research and De- 
velopment Subcommittee of the National 
Council of Architectural Registration Boards. 
His wife, Sylvia Scherl ‘62, teaches in 
Jefferson County. 

Dale A. Gilbert '63 has been promoted to 
vice president for manufacturing of Sloss In- 
dustries’ Coke plant in Birmingham. 

Holbert (Dunk) L. Hale, Jr. ‘64 is the 
manager of quality improvement for MEMC 
Electronic Materials Inc. He has been an 
examiner for the Malcolm Baldrige National 
Quality Award for the past three years and 
teaches quality courses at the University of 
South Carolina’s Quality Institute for Manu- 
facturing and at Greenville Technical Col- 
lege. He and his wife, Julia, live in Spartanburg, 
SG. 

Terry Mitchell ’64 is a sales engineer in 
the Birmingham regional office of Pumps, 
Parts & Service, Inc. He lives in Leeds. 

James D. Johnson, Il ‘64 and his wife, 
Ann Simmons ’61, have been transferred to 
Indian Health Services and now work on the 


Ft. Peck Reservation in Montana. 
® 6 5 9 69 Michael J. Henry ’65 is a 
=: senior project manager for 
Dyer, Riddle, Mills & Precourt, Inc. in Or- 
lando, Fla. He and his wife, Betty, live in 
Winter Park, Fla. 
Cheryl Johnson Hawkins ‘66 is an of- 
fice manager and administrative assistant to 
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the president of Colonial Properties in Bir- 
mingham, where she lives with her husband, 
Edward. 

Glen D. Bottoms °66 is a civilian em- 
ployee with NATO stationed in Brussels, 
Belgium. He is scheduled to be promoted to 
a colonel in the Army Reserves in December. 
He and his wife, Suzanne, have two children, 
Georgia, 17, and David, 13. 

David P. Willis 66 is an audiologist in the 
EMT department at Lloyd Noland Hospital in 
Fairfield. His wife, Carol Sikes ’66, teaches 
second grade in Cobb County, Ga. She re- 
ceived her master’s degree from Oglethorpe 
University in August 1992. They live in 
Smyrna, Ga. 

Larry Benefield ‘66, a faculty member in 
AU’s Department of Civil Engineering since 
1979, was recently promoted to associate 
dean for academics in the College of Engi- 
neering. He and wife Mary live in Auburn. 

Virginia Barberousse Weirich. ‘66 is the 
registrar at Regent University in Virginia 
Beach, Va. She and her husband, Earl, live in 
Chesapeake, Va., and have a son, Steve. 

Edward L. Chandler ‘66 retired from the 
Air Force in January 1990 as a lieutenant 
colonel. 

Lydia Reynolds Banker 67 has owned 
and operated the Lydia Banker Catering busi- 
ness for 13 years. She lives in Nashville with 
her husband, James. They have four chil- 
dren, Louise, Anthony, Becky, and James. 

Wray Allen, Jr., '67, a vice president at 
Birmingham-based Collateral Mortgage Ltd., 
was the first to receive a degree from Auburn’s 
College of Business in 1967. He and his wife, 
Anne Scheinert ‘68, have a son, Tim. 

David R. Hiley ’67 is dean of the College 
of Humanities and Sciences at Virginia Com- 
monwealth University. He and his wife, 
Angela Kirkpatrick ‘67, live in Richmond, 
Va., and have two children, Patrick and Erin. 
Angela is a senior analyst in sales finance with 
the Federal Express Corp. 

Ken G. Edwards ‘67 is assistant chief 
operator at ISO in Alpharetta, Ga. He and his 
wife, Penny Peth ‘65, live in Marietta, Ga. 
She is an affiliate services manager for Munics 
Information Systems, Inc. 

Bonnie Wortham Wall '67 is principal of 
an elementary school in Charleston (S.C.) 
County. She and her husband, Walter, live in 
Summerville, S.C. 

Dorris Luker Needham ‘67 is a Housing 
and Urban Development special assistant to 
the regional administrator in Atlanta. She 
recently received the 1992 National Certifi- 
cate of Merit-Group Award by the U.S. De- 
partment of HUD for designing a computer 
training video. She and her husband, Larry, 
live in Lilburn, Ga., and have a son, Lance. 

John L. Hillhouse, Jr. 68 owns and 
operates Mid-South Properties in Birming- 
ham. His daughter, Virginia, is a senior at 
Auburn. 

Edward H. Shoemaker ‘69 is chief of 
contract administration for the IRS. He and 
his wife, Linda, live in Burke, Va. 

Vivien Long Jones ‘69 is a metalsmith 
and lives in Providence, R.I., with her hus- 
band, Lauren, and sons, Dylan, Hayden, and 
Carson. 

Michael E. Riddle ’69 is a counsel for the 
Lawyers Title Insurance Corp. in the Birming- 
ham area, where he lives with his wife, Kay 
Killingsworth ’69. : 

Douglas Lambert, Jr. ‘69 has recently 
been named a board member for the Ala- 
bama Trucking Association. He lives in 
Decatur. : 

MARRIED: Barbara Debow to John B. 
Allen '66 on July 1, 1989. He has been with 


Shell Oil Co. for 26 years and was recently 


promoted to a staff engineer. They live in 
Irvine, Calif. 

Paula Lucy Williams ‘66 to William 
Ercolini on June 6, 1992. She is principal of 
Buchanan Primary School. They live in 
Bremen, Ga. 
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°38 Tennis Champ 
Going Strong 


You won't find Clyde W. Jones 
'38 of Daleville rocking his senior 
years away. The 76-year-old is too 
busy playing—and winning—ten- 
nis matches. In 1992 he won the 
seniors’ division championship of 
the Alabama Senior Clay Court 
Closed Tournament in Birming- 
ham. He’s also competed several 
times in the Masters Games of Ala- 
bama, winning the gold medal in 
the 70-80 division in 1991 in singles 
and doubles, a singles gold in 1990, 
and a doubles gold in 1989. 

Jones, who now gives tennis 
lessons, didn’t take up the game 
until he was 55 and then taught 
himself. A former smoker of more 
than two packs of cigarettes a day, 
he followed his doctor’s advice 
and quit smoking. He turned to 
tennis to fill the void with exercise. 


Dupree Oversees 
Lab Opening 


Harry Dupree ‘53, who has di- 
rected the Fish Farming Experi- 
mental Laboratory in Stuttgart, Ark.., 
since 1974, mastered dedication 
ceremonies in August of a new 
18,000-square-foot lab. Comple- 
tion of the $5.6 million-dollar com- 
plex marks the end of five years of 
planning and construction. 

Dupree oversees research 
which helps farmers successfully 
produce warmwater fish. Accord- 
ing to Dupree, the catfish industry 
in Arkansas is in excess of $50 
million, and Arkansas fish farmers 
provide 80 percent of the cultured 
bait used in the U.S. 


Alum Commended 
For Service 


The recently retired executive 
vice president of the Council for 
Agricultural Science and Technol- 
ogy was honored for his service 
with an October tribute in the Con- 
gressional Record. Stanley P. Wil- 
son 54, a former vice president for 
agriculture, home economics, and 
veterinary medicine at Auburn, was 
the council’s executive vice presi- 
dent for two years. 

During his tenure, Wilson and 
his task forces completed and pub- 
lished many studies on such things 
as food safety, pesticides, and 
waste management. His work with 
the Department of Agriculture led 
to a report, “Preparing U.S. Agri- 
culture for Global Climate Change,” 
which helped the USDA prepare 
for the U.N. Conference on Envi- 
ronment and Development. 


VETERANS DAY IN BIRMINGHAM—Auburn President William V. Muse, left, presented Gen. 
Carl Mundy °57, with a copy of the Auburn creed during a Birmingham reception held in 
Mundy’s honor by the AU Foundation. Mundy, who became commandant of the Marine Corps 
in 1991, was in Birmingham as the key speaker at the city’s Veterans Day celebration. Mundy’s 
position is the highest ranking officer in the Marine Corps and carries a seat on the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. He was previously commander of the U.S. Atlantic Fleet Marine Forces and U.S. Marine 
Forces in the European Theater. During his distinguished career, Mundy has been decorated 
with the Legion of Merit, the Bronze Star, the Purple Heart, two Navy Commendation Medals, 


and the Vietnamese Cross of Gallantry. 


Cheryl Boone Walker to Charles M. 
Kiefer, Jr. 69 on Aug. 21, 1992. They live in 
Warsaw, Poland. | 

LaDonna Nestor Sherman to Col. Richard 
R. Golden ’67 on Oct. 16, 1992. They live in 
Montgomery. 


y ) 9 Les Garrett °70 is man- 
f oe 75 ager of the Eva Jane Plant 
of Avondale Fabrics in Sylacauga. 

Brig. Gen. John C. (Clark) Griffith °70 is 
commander of Keesler Training Center at 
Keesler AFB, Miss. He and his wife, Jean, 
have two daughters, Lucy and Margaret. 

Trudy Collier Coe ’70 teaches sixth grade 
at Dadeville Elementary and is serving her 
second term on the City Council. 

Tempie Brunson Lupo ’70 is a manager 
with Parisian in Birmingham, where she lives 
with her son, Taylor, 10. 

Stephanie Sawyer Rubin °70 teaches 
kindergarten at the Hong Kong International 
School. She lives with her husband, Paul. 

Cmdr. Paul M. Warr ’71 recently reported 
for duty at Naval Training Systems Center in 
Orlando, Fla. 

Kenneth B. (Bo) Walkley °71 is engi- 
neering manager for Dynamic Engineering, 
Inc., in Newport News, Va. 

Delos W. Bailey *72 is account executive 
for Dean Witter Reynolds in Montgomery. 

W. Thomas Weathers °72 is the Cobb 
County District Attorney. He and his wife, 
Georgia, live in Marietta, Ga. 


George Larry Huggins '72 is manager of 


the Industrial Rehabilitation Program at the 
Roosevelt-Warm Springs (Ga.) Institute for 
Rehabilitation. 

Mike Lesley °72 is director of marketing 
and the power equipment business unit at 
Square D Co. He lives in Brentwood, Tenn. 

Phyllis Day Davis '72 is director of cor- 
porate accounting for the Vulcan Materials 
Co. She lives in Birmingham with her hus- 
band, Thomas. 

Betty Hose Maynard "72 teaches special 
education in the DeKalb County (Ga.) School 
System. Her husband, Larry Maynard ’72, is 
the director of Special Actions with the Na- 
tional Credit Union Administration. They live 
in Tucker, Ga., with their children, Daniel. 
17, and Michelle, 14. 


| 
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M. Amanda Peake "72 is a sales represen- 
tative and manager for Zep Manufacturing 
Co. She lives in Timonium, Md. 

Douglass C. Watson ‘73 is vice president 
of marketing and planning for Biodynamics 
International, Inc. in Tampa, Fla. 

M. Leann Wright Barr °73 is director of 
human resources for American Cast Iron Pipe 
Co. in Birmingham. 

Jerry L. Purcell '73 is business develop- 
ment manager at BE&K in Birmingham. 

Patrick D. Green 773 is assistant director 
of the Alabama Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion at Auburn. 


Jill B. Carpenter *73 teaches math at the 
Alabama Aviation and Technical College in 
Ozark. 

David E. Wright 73 was promoted to 
manager of program management for GTE 
Spacenet in McLean, Va. 

Joyce McKenney Duncan 73 is vice 
president of accounting at Rehabilitation Ser- 
vices of Columbus (Ga.), Inc. She lives with 
her husband, Mike. 

Edward L. Gilgenast 74 is headmaster at 
Admiral Farragut Academy in St. Petersburg, 
Fla. 

J. Michael Christian °74 is branch man- 
ager of A-G Safety Sales, Inc. in Birmingham. 

Lauren E. Vanden Heuvel °74 is busi- 
ness manager at the University of Alabama 
Health Services Foundation. She and her 
husband, Greg, live in Birmingham. 

Mike Goodwin 774 is a marketing and 
quality control executive at Locklear Hosiery, 
Inc. in Fort Payne. 

Lt. Col. Jon Eric Stroberg °74 works at 
the Pentagon. He and his wife, Sally D’Angelo 
Stroberg °73, have a son, Kevin, 13. 

Thomas D. Livingston 74 is president 
and CEO of TLC Management Corp. in Rocky 
Mount, N.C. 

Roger Morelock °74 is manager of the 
Avondale Yarns plant in Tifton, Ga. 

James Thomas Rowan, Jr. °74 teaches a 
computer course at Piedmont College in 
Demorest, Ga. He lives in Lakemont, Ga. 

Arthur Bennett °74 is athletic director 
and head football coach at Springwood High 
in Lanett. He won his 100th game on Oct. 11, 
1991, bringing his overall record to 105-34. 

J. Michael Stacy °74 is vice president of 
business development at Burdeshaw Associ- 
ates, Ltd. in Bethesda, Md. 

Lt. Col. David Wayne Ferguson ‘74 at- 
tends the Air War College at Maxwell AFB in 
Montgomery. 

Robert E. Tracy, Jr. '74 is a Naval officer 
stationed in Long Beach, Calif. 

Lt. Col. Robert L. Davis ’74 is commander 
of the 43rd Engineer Combat Battalion, which 
recently returned from disaster relief opera- 
tions in Homestead, Fla. He and his wife, 
Barbara Baker ’72, live in Ft. Benning, Ga. 


Michael H. Hamilton °74 is general op- 
erations manager for the Bergen Brunswig 
Drug Co. He lives with his wife, Sharon, in 
Kissimmee, Fla. 


AUBIE FOSTER PARENTS—Aubie was joined by, left to right, Jeffrey, Ray, and Matthew 
Hilburn during a recent Aubie Foster Parents Tailgate Party. The Aubie Foster Parents group 
was begun by the Crenshaw County Auburn Club, whose participants decided to “adopt” Aubie 
in an effort to support the cost of maintaining Aubie’s wardrobe and hectic travel schedule. 
Another support group, the Aubie Fan Club, was formed in the past year by the SGA to also offset 
Aubie expenses. Contact the SGA office at (205) 844-4240 for more information. 


Lt. Col. Leonard S. Woody, Jr. '74 was 
promoted to his present rank in April 1992 
and works with the Combat Service Support 
Control System at Ft. Belvoir, Va. 

Merle L. Wright 75 was recently elected 
diplomate of the American Board of Psycho- 
logical Hypnosis and elected to fellow status 
of the Society of Clinical and Experimental 
Hypnosis. He was also selected for Who's 
Who in the South and Southeast and Who's 
Who in Human Sciences Providers. He and 
his wife, Marie, live in Montgomery. 

Col. Connie A. Brown ’75 is assistant 
director of Engineering and Construction in 
the Office of Defense in Washington, D.C. 

Rebecca Alston '75 recently exhibited a 
collection of reconstructivist art at the Barnard- 
Biderman Gallery in New York City. 

Melanie Whatley Barstad °75 was re- 
cently promoted to director of marketing for 
Ethicon Endo-Surgery. She and her husband, 
Paul, live in Cincinnati. 

Lee Perrett '75 is manager of staffing for 
The Coca-Cola Co. He lives in Atlanta with 
his wife, Jan, and their children, James Lee, 
Jr., 4, and Fraser, 2. 

MARRIED: Deborah Linn 72 to David 
G. Stroup ’72 on Nov. 29, 1991. She is vice 
president of Floral Design, Inc. He is a realtor 
with Remax N.W. They live in Marietta, Ga. 

Dimple M. Davis to Norman Willard 
Davis *73 on Jan. 25, 1992. Norman is vice 
president of Medical Park Pharmacy in Phenix 
City. 

DeLisa J. Landry ’91 to Carl A. (Buster) 
Williams ’73 on March 14, 1992. DeLisa is a 
realtor at ReMax and Buster is president of B. 
Williams Construction, Inc. They live in Hunts- 
ville. 

Deborah Gammon.’74 to Joe L. Ford. 
They live in Opelika. 

BORN: A son, Neal Harris, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Jim Stevenson *71 of Birmingham on Oct. 
22, 1992. He joins sister Ann, 16, and brother 
Mark, 3. Jim works with Alabama Power. 

A daughter, Kelly Victoria, to Mr. and Mrs. 
John G. Filios (Patricia Randall 71) of Can- 
ion, Mich., on April 16, 1992. She joins sisters 
Elizabeth, 9, and Catherine, 6, and brother 
Stephen, 7... Patricia. is director of Public 
Affairs at the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter 
Day Saints. 

A daughter, Kara Lauren, to Dr. and Mrs. 
Karl Kirkland '75 (Lauren Edney '75) of 
Montgomery on Sept. 4, 1992. She joins sister 
Kristen, 14, and brothers Jacob, 11; Kale, 8; 
and Jordan, 5. Karl is a psychologist and 
Lauren is a part-time model. 

A daughter, Schuyler Grace, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Rick McCammon (Sally Sanders °75) of 
Birmingham on May 6, 1992. 

ADOPTED: A daughter, Lauren Brindley, 
by Mr. and Mrs. Charles (Danny) Wood, Jr. 
‘75 of Ruston, La., in December 1991. He is 
pastor of the First Baptist Church. 


’ 76 9 79 Sallie McCall Barber °76 
z= is senior safety and health 


coordinator for Boise Cascade. She lives in 
Mobile. | 

Michael H. Dendy '76 is cost accounting 
supervisor for Degussa. He and his wife, 
Libby, live in Mobile. 

Katherine Hall Barker 76 lives in To- 
kyo with her husband, William. 

Charlotte Davis '76 is vice president for 
Student Affairs at Troy State University. 

James L. Whitehead '76 is senior vice 
president for accounting at First Alabama 
Bancshares in Montgomery. 

Donald McClellan 76 is manager of 
Avondale Fabrics’ Bevelle plant in Alex City. 

Jeff Miller ’76 is an assistant sports editor 
for The Dallas Morning News. He lives in 
DeSoto, Tex., with his wife, Frances, and 
their four children. 

Rick Beauchamp 76 recently received 
the Distinguished Service Award at the an- 
nual meeting of the National Association of 
County Agricultural Agents in Little Rock, 
Ark. He is president of the Elmore County 
Auburn Club-in Wetumpka. 


INTERIOR DESIGN REUNION—Alumni who gathered in the fall in Atlanta for the Interior 
Design Program Reunion had a grand time thanks to the group above. Left to right, members 
of the AU Interior Design Reunion Committee included: Libby Sims ’82, Allison Lanier Jones '84, 
David Kerner ’82, Laura Ferreira ’89, and Charles Gandy ’71. Not pictured is Pamela Bruce. 


Leah C. Lorendo ‘76 is coordinator of 
speech and language at the St. Louis Children’s 
Hospital. 

Nguyen Van Hue ’706 is an associate 
professor of soil chemistry at the University of 
Hawaii in Honolulu. 


Pamela Young Shive '76 received her 
Master of Education degree from Converse 
College on July 31, 1992. 


James R. Nolen 77 is principal at Handley 


High in Roanoke. 
James Stanford Faulkner, Jr. 77 is a 


NEVER TOO LATE—Cristy Maddox Coble Stallworth ’92 of Beatrice recently sent us this 
picture from her graduation last spring. Helping her celebrate were her husband, Tripp 
Stallworth '84, pictured above, and their daughters, Cameron, 5, and Brantley Anne, 3. Cristy 
originally started Auburn in 1981 but left in 1985, married, and busily went about rearing her 
family. “I was happy, but still felt a void,” she writes. “I never lost sight of having a degree from 
Auburn and was determined to go back...Now, 11 years after I started, I can proudly say Iam 
an Auburn graduate.” Cristy, who majored in fashion merchandising, has worked as a fashion 
consultant and model. Tripp owns Tripp Stallworth Land and Timber. 
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O’Brien Caps 
Career at Auburn 


AU Engineering Extension Di- 
rector Fred O’Brien 57 retired Sep- 
tember 30 after a 25-year career at 
Auburn. During those 25 years, his 
program grew from a budget of 
$100,000 a year to $2 million and 
now serves 4,600 professionals 
annually through continuing edu- 
cation efforts. Also during his ca- 
reer, he has overseen $12 million 
in contracts. 

O’Brien came to head AU 
Engineering’s extension efforts 
from Indiana, where he was a prod- 
uct research manager. He received 
a second degree—his master’s in 
mechanical engineering—from AU 
in 1959. His combined experience 
in industry and academics served 
him and his program well. He has 
received the Auburn Engineering 
Superior Service Award, the Award 
for Excellence in University Exten- 
sion, and the Award for Excellence 
from the National Association of 
Transportation Technology Trans- 
fer Center. 


Wilson Heads Vet 
Department 


Robert Wilson °63, DVM, has 
been named head of the Depart- 
ment of Physiology and Pharma- 
cology at AU’s College of Veteri- 
nary Medicine. He joined the AU 
faculty in 1986 and was appointed 
assistant department head in 1988. 
In 1987, he became director of the 
clinical pharmacology service. He 
holds a Ph.D. in pharmacology 
from the University of Georgia. 

Wilson worked in private prac- 
tice, owned two animal hospitals, 
and served as a captain in the Army 
Veterinary Food Inspection Ser- 
vice before joining the faculty at 
Georgia’s College of Veterinary 
Medicine in 1979. He earned two 
teaching awards at Georgia and 
the Norden Distinguished Teacher 
Award at Auburn in 1992. 


Mitchell Honored 


Douglas B. Mitchell ’64, 
Peachtree City Development Corp. 
chairman and CEO, recently was 
named the Atlanta Chamber of 
Commerce’s “Southside Person of 
the Year” for 1992. 

Mitchell was cited for helping 
transform Peachtree City into one 
of the nation’s largest and most 
successful. master-planned cities. 
The Chamber of Commerce noted 
his “leadership, dedication, and 
hard work toward improving 
Atlanta’s Southside.” 


Humane Society 
Recognizes Branch 


The Humane Society national 
headquarters recently presented 
the second annual Russell and 
Burch Award to Charles E. Branch 
‘70, a professor of physiology and 
pharmacology in the College of 
Veterinary Medicine at Auburn. 
| The award recognizes a scien- 
| tist who has made outstanding 
| contributions to the advancement 
of alternatives to the use of animals 
in research, testing, or education. 

Branch has developed comput- 
ers and laser disk technologies as 
alternatives to the use of live dogs 
in medical and veterinary labora- 
tory classes. Studies have shown 
this method to be at least as effec- 
tive as using live dogs in laborato- 
ries. 

He is the founder of CONVINCE, 
a consortium of all vet schools in 
the U.S. and Canada, which sup- 
ports training in interactive media 
alternatives and funds grants for 
such work. Branch is also interna- 
tionally known for his work on the 
first computer-aided multimedia 
center in Eastern Europe. 


Jim Voss Part of 
AU’s Space Team 


Astronaut Jim Voss ’72 became 
the third Auburn graduate to fly in 
space in 1992 when the space 
shuttle Discoverylaunched Decem- 
ber 2 on a seven-day Department 
of Defense mission. 

An Army lieutenant colonel as- 
signed to NASA, Voss was a mis- 
sion specialist on STS-53 with a 
five-member crew. His primary 
experiment was testing a hand- 
held electronic still camera, called 
Hercules, which can accurately 
identify the longitude and latitude 
of a site being photographed. 

Voss carried three AU items in 
| space: a medallion coin honoring 

the centennial of football; a piece 

of the Alumni Association’s marble 

wall; and a program from the ded- 

ication of the College of Engi- 

neering’s aerospace building, 
where Voss was guest speaker. 

Voss is one of four active-duty 

astronauts who are AU graduates. 

Kathy Thornton ’74 walked in 

space in May on the shuttle 

Endeavour and is next scheduled 

for a space mission in December 

1993, when she will help repair the 

Hubble Space Telescope. Jan Davis 

'77 last flew in space in September 

and is assigned to an October 1993 

flight. AU’s fourth active duty as- 

tronaut, Hank Hartsfield °54, is 

| working on the space station 

| project at Johnson Space Center. 


THE TRAVELIN’ SYLVESTERS—Athol R. Sylvester ’38 and his wife, Frances Hug Sylvester ’68, 
joined the other travelers at the War Eagle Travelers’ Reunion, held on campus in the fall. 
Participants renewed old friendships and previewed the travel program plans for this year. 


reconstructive spine surgeon at Alabama 
Sports Medicine and Orthopaedic Center in 
Birmingham. 

Mark G. Lane °77 owns Lane and Associ- 
ates in Yorba Linda, Calif. 

Maj. William David Frink, Jr. '77 re- 
cently received the Meritorious Service Medal 
for his work on the Patriot missile system 
while at the Army Missile Command, Redstone 
Arsenal. He is now a systems engineer for 
CAS, Inc. in Huntsville. He and his wife, 
Wendy, have a daughter, Kesvodee. 

Nancy Holland Young *77 lives with her 
husband, Ben, in Stuggart, Germany. They 
have two children, Sarah, 5, and Ben, III, 2. 

Carol Murphy Veneziano "77 is profes- 
sor and chairperson of the Department of 
Criminal Justice at S.E.M.U. in Cape Girardeau, 
Mo. She and her husband, Louis C. 
Veneziano ’77, have two children, Christina, 
9, and Paul, 4 

James D. McKinney °77 is an orthopedic 
surgeon in Cookeville, Tenn. 

Kenneth E. Baggett '77 is managing part- 
ner and president of the accounting firm 
Habif, Arogeti, and Wynne in Atlanta. 

John F. Coll’78 is an account manager for 
Siemens Medical Systems. He lives in Hous- 
ton with his wife, Nancy, and their son, 
Zachary Tyler, 1. 

Aubrey B. Higdon '78 is a pharmacist at 
McConaghy Drugs, Inc. He and his wife, 
Rebecca, live in Satsuma. 

Frank W.. Hollingsworth '78 is senior 
product manager for NCR ADE Product Mar- 
keting and Planning in Dayton, Ohio. 

Linda K. Blackwell '78 is a resident phy- 
sician at Floyd Medical Center in Rome, Ga. 

Dorothy G. Grimes "78, Ph.D., is chair of 
the University of Montevallo’s English De- 
partment. 

Hal David '78 recently received the Joe E. 
Pruett Award for being Georgia’s Outstand- 
ing Exchange Club Secretary. He teaches 
biology at Cedartown (Ga.) High. 

Alfred F. Cook 78 was recently elected 
secretary of the Montgomery Area Chamber 
of Commerce Committee of 100. He is vice 
president for economic development of the 
Montgomery Area Chamber of Commerce. 


Doug Cook °78 was recently installed as 
a board member and division vice chairman 
of The Alabama Trucking Association. He 
lives in Birmingham. 

Milton O. Tate '78 is assistant vice presi- 
dent of credit policy at First National Bank of 
Gainesville, Ga. 


Jo Beth Riddle ‘79 is senior account ex- 
ecutive for South Central Bell in Birmingham. 

Ellen Parks Wright 79 is a public health 
nurse for DeKalb County, Ga. She lives in 
Atlanta with her husband, Robert, and their 
children, David, 6, and Daniel, 1. 

Joe Frasher °79 is executive director of 
the Greenville (S.C.) Downtown Airport. He 
and his wife, Michelle, have a daughter, Leigh 
Allison, 2. 

Lt. Cmdr. Thomas R. Williams °79 is 
executive officer of the USS Fort Fisher, which 
has assisted with the Somalian relief effort. 
He and his wife, Regina Rodriguez ’92, live 
in San Diego. 

Glenn Franklin Bates ‘79 is an architect 
with Coughlin Associates in Frederiksted, St. 
Croix, Virgin Islands. 

Adele McCree Robertson '79 is a part- 
time secretary in Orlando, Fla. She and her 
husband, Joe, have a daughter, Erin, 3. 

Renee Denise Lloyd 79 of Calhoun, Ga., 
is the recipient of several awards, including 


Business Teacher of the Year and Future 
Business Leaders of America Advisor of the 
Year for her teaching district and the state of 
Georgia. 

MARRIED: Linda Ann Hude to Edward 
Porter Young 76 on Nov. 23, 1991. They 
live in Salem, Ore. 

Deborah Stovall 76 to Michael A. Endress 
on July 11, 1992. They live in Watertown, 
Wis. 

Mary Lynn Rew ‘77 to John Edward 
Saidla, Jr. on May 30, 1992. She is assistant 
director of student financial aid at Auburn. 

Laurel Gertrude Jackson ‘78 to Stephen 
Hung on Oct. 2, 1992. They live in Oxford, 
England. 

BORN: A son, Michael Dylan, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Jim Mitchell °77 of Pensacola, Fla., on 
Oct. 12, 1992. He joins sisters Samantha and 
Crystal. 

A daughter, Aubrey Lauren, to Mr. and 
Mrs. David Etheredge (Leslie Denney '78) of 
Birmingham on July 3, 1992. She joins broth- 
ers Shane and Brooks. 

A son, William Casey, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Francis ohn) O’Donnell °78 of White 
House Station, N.J., on Oct. 19, 1992. John is 
vice president of High Performance Tube, 
Inc. 

A son, David Bret, to Mr. and Mrs. David 
E. Woolbright '78 of Columbus, Ga., on July 
8, 1992. 

A daughter, Natalie Stone, to Mr. and Mrs. 


Joseph R. Donofro °78 of Dothan on Oct.. 


24, 1992. She joins brother Joseph Paul, 3. 

A son, James Thomas IV, to Dr. and Mrs. 
Philip W. Baxter '78, DVM, of Rainbow City 
on May 28, 1992. 

A son, Gary Martin, to Mr. and Mrs. Kim 
Durbin °79 of Auburn on July 7, 1992. He 
joins sister Katie. 

A daughter, Elizabeth Avery, to Dr. and 
Mrs. Jack D. Sherrer, Jr. °79 of Columbus, 
Ga., on Sept. 11, 1992. 

A daughter, Hannah Kaylin, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Steve Dickson '79 (Donna Goodwin 
'79) of Smiths on May 3, 1992. 


"S80 jon H. Deal is a partner with the 
firm of Wilson, Price, Barranco & 
Billingsley, CPAs. He and his wife, Elizabeth 
Tunnell, live in Montgomery with their son, 
Grayson, 2. 

Paul Wesley Adams is a radiation 
oncologist in Dothan, where he lives with his 
wife, Rebecca. 

Robert Wade Legrone is a micro pro- 
grammer for Alabama Gas in Birmingham. 


TIGER TRIO—James V. Corte ’92, center, who graduated last year in animal science, got a little 
help on the commencement celebration from his fellow Tigers—his father, Albert Corte, Jr. '66, 
DVM, left, and his grandfather, Alex C. Hancock, a 1948 electrical engineering graduate. The 
younger Corte’s great-grandfather, the late John Hilliard Hancock ’25, also received an electrical 


engineering degree from Auburn. 


Lorrie Lynn Nord is a managing partner 
with Nord Properties and lives in Tampa, Fla., 
with her son, Travis. 

Edward Garfield Downing, a staff engi- 
neer for Texas Utilities Electric Co., retired in 
May 1991 from the Air Force as a captain after 
25 years. He was awarded the Meritorious 
Service Medal. He and his wife, Joyce, live in 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 

David M. Sibley is a senior geologist for 
Chevron USA. Heandhis wife live in Lafayette, 
La., with their children, Jordan Michael, 4. 
and Kristen Nicole, 1. 

Susan Diane Yarosz is a senior account 
executive with Beber Silverstein Advertising 
in Miami. She also serves as president of New 
Directions and is a board member of Leader- 


ship Miami. She lives in Key Biscayne, Fla. 


Robert L. Owens, Jr. is a project devel- 
oper for the South Carolina Department of 
Parks, Recreation, and Tourism. He and his 
wife, Kathy, live in Lexington, S.C. 

Capt. Thomas R. Bronkema has been 
with the Navy for three years and is stationed 
at Whidbey Island NAS, Va. He and his wife, 
Kristi Arbuthnot, live in Oak Harbor, Wash., 
where she is a nurse at the Naval Hospital. 

Claudia Jones Panteloukas is an oper- 
ating room nurse at the UAB Medical Center. 
She and husband Pete live in Birmingham. 

MARRIED: Sheri S. Rice to Robert C. 
Williams, Jr. on Aug. 15, 1992. He works for 
Blount in Montgomery. 

Lynn Elizabeth Petty to Joseph Warren 
Williams, Jr. on July 18, 1992. He works for 
Hercules, Inc. They live in Birmingham. 

Paula Denise Lacey to Phillip Andrew 
Jessup on Oct. 26, 1991. She is a medical 
technologist in the blood bank at Egleston 
Children’s Hospital. They live in Atlanta. 

BORN: A daughter, Jennifer Mealani, to 
Mr. and Mrs. Jesse Sebron Jones, Jr. (Debra 
Townsend ’81) of Bowie, Md. She joins 
brother Joshua, 10, and sister Jessica, 8. Jesse 
and Debra work for the State Department. 

‘A daughter, Katherine Elizabeth, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Chuck Kite on Dec. 6, 1991. They 


live in Cottonton. 

y] 8 1 Stephen J. Kirkpatrick has been 
promoted to vice president at DESE 

Research, Inc. in Huntsville. He and his wife, 

Brenda Scollard '80, live in Rogersville with 

their children, Katie, 5, and Kelley, 2. Brenda 

works for Deloitte, Haskins, & Sells. 

Frank Joseph Magazine has recently 
been promoted to area manager for Betz 
Industrial. He and his wife, Sunnie, live in 
Peoria, Ill. : 

Mitzi Osborn McLaurine teaches in the 
Montgomery Public Schools. Her husband, 
George M. McLaurine, II, ’82, is a sales 
coordinator for Wayne Farms. They live in 
Montgomery. 

Capt. Garland Harmon Williams has 
received his master’s in political science from 
Duke University. He and his wife, Kathleen, 
are stationed overseas. 

Clark C. Rankin is a quality control man- 
ager for Caddell Construction Co. and lives in 
Amarillo, Tex. 

Lucy Coughlin Oliver has been pro- 
moted to an account executive with Kraft 
General Foods in Atlanta. She and her son, 
Chase, 7, live in Alpharetta, Ga. 


Peter Richard DeVuyst works for Wal- 
Mart. He and his wife, Anita Comfort '82, 
live in Pace, Fla., where she is a speech and 
language pathologist. 

Emory L. Stapleton is the president of 
TVP Productions, Inc., in Greenville, S.C. He 
and his wife, Debra, live in Simpsonville, S.C. 

Sharon Anderson Daniel is an assistant 
principal in Cherokee (Ga.) County. She and 
her husband, Tommy, live in Woodstock, Ga. 


Lisa Schreiber Adel is an area sales man- 
ager for Roadway Package System at their 
Florida regional office in Jacksonville, Fla. 
She and her husband, Douglas, live in 
Newberry, Fla., with their sons, Joshua, Jer- 
emy, and Joseph. 

Patricia Hughes Petitt is a part-time 


January-February 1993 


pediatric nutritionist in Birmingham. She and 
her husband, Bruce, live in Tuscaloosa. 

Tammy Warren. Beck is a general man- 
ager for Expeditions, Inc., in Auburn, where 
she lives with her husband, Chris, and their 
sons, Christopher, 6, and Warren, 1. 

MARRIED: Nancy Powers Sammis to J. 
Wallace McAbee on Dec. 5, 1992. He is 
pastor of Rolling Hills Baptist Church in 
Fayetteville, Ga. 

Lisa Ann Paulovich to Joey Mark Saia on 
Aug. 15, 1992. They live in Hoover. 

BORN: A daughter, Caitlyn Rose, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Matthew Alan Daniels '85 (Bar- 
bara Stevens) of Peachtree City, Ga. She 
joins sister Natalie, 5, and brother Bryan, 3. 
Matthew is a pharmacist at Revco in Forsyth, 
Ga., and Barbara teaches special education at 
McIntosh High. 

Ason, Evan Paul, to Mr. and Mrs. Brian E. 
Agnew ‘78 (Dianne Anderton) of Union 
Springs on Aug. 19, 1991. He joins his broth- 
ers, Freeman, 4, and Russell, 1. Brian works 
for W.J. Sorrell Lumber and Pulpwood Co. 
and is on the city council. Dianne is executive 
director of the Bullock County Chamber of 
Commerce. 

A son, Peter Gilbert, to Mr. and Mrs. Keith 
Douglas (Stephanie Mellin) of Newmarket, 
N.H., on Feb. 8, 1992. ‘Stephanie is assistant 
chief engineer at the Portsmouth Naval Ship- 
yard. 
A son, Hartley Clare, to Mr. and Mrs. Mitch 
Barron (Belinda Crawford) of Columbus, 
Ga., on Dec. 4, 1991. Belinda works at the 
Dialysis Clinic, Inc. 

A daughter, Emma Margaret, to Mr. and 
Mrs. David Strickland of Opelika on Dec. 
23, 1991. He works for the Ampex Corp. 

A daughter, Emily Rebecca, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Wesley Allison Turner (Leslie 
Holmes) of Columbus, Ga., on May 12, 1992. 


8 Paula Elizabeth Roane has re- 

ceived her master’s in religious edu- 
cation from Duke University. She lives in 
Pensacola, Fla. 

William Mann is plant manager for 
Avondale Mills in Walhalla, S$.C., where he 
and his wife, Sheree Coley ‘79, live. 

Michael R. McFadden is an engineer at 
Texas Instruments in Dallas, where he lives 
with his wife, Leigh. 

Ambrose (Rowdy) Gaines, IV was a 
commentator for NBC’s recent Olympics 
Triplecast. He and his wife, Judy, live in 
Honolulu, Hi. 

Lt. Alan K. Wilmot was recently assigned 
to a 55-day cruise aboard the USS Kiska to the 
Western Pacific. The ship is homeported in 
Concord, Calif. 


THE AUBURN FAMILY—Willola M. Ashley ’84, left, and Yolanda D. Boleware were happy to 
be home on the plains when they gathered this past fall for a little football and an Alumni Center 
reception hosted by the Alumni Participation Committee. 


Mark C. Yohn is vice president at 
Wachovia Bank in Macon, Ga. He and his 
wife, Lisa Roberts ’84, live in Marietta, Ga. 
She is a nurse at Healthfield Home Health 
Services. 

Russell T. Duraski is deputy attorney 
general for the state of Alabama. He and his 
wife, Kathy, live in Montgomery. 

William M. York is a senior project man- 
ager for the George W. Kane Co. in Durham, 
N.C. He lives in Raleigh, N.C. 

Richard M. Shelby is a partner and vice 
president of Saber Communications in Mo- 
bile. He and his wife, Cara Kingston, live in 
Fairhope with their sons, Matt, 9, and Brett, 5. 

’ Laura Elliott Bumpus lives in Great Falls, 
Va., with her husband, Zack, and children 
John, 5, and Christina, 2. 

Maureen McCoy is a federal liaison with 
the Texas Department of Transportation and 
lives in Chevy Chase, Md. 

Carl Watson works for Sylvest in Mont- 
gomery. He recently received the President's 
Award from the Alabama Poultry and Egg 
Association. 


MARRIED: Ellen Louise Hallman to 
John Hodgson Brewer on July 18, 1992. They 
live in Mobile. 


BORN: A daughter, Kimberly Ames, to 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Edward Miller (Eliza- 
beth Mathisen) of Peachtree City, Ga., on 


REUNION MODE—Vam Cardwell York ’46, left, and her husband, E.T. York °42, enjoy a 
reunion dinner and dance during the Golden Eagles Reunion weekend held this past homecoming. 
During the three days of festivities, Dr. York was inducted into the Golden Eagles, those who 
graduated from Auburn 50 years or more ago. 


Oct. 10, 1991. Robert and Elizabeth work for 
Delta Air Lines. 

A son, Benjamin Mitchell, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Leon M. Conner, III (Pamela Albright) of 
Arlington, Ga., on Sept. 9, 1992. He joins 
sister Rebecca, 3. Pam is treasurer of the 
Conner Agency, Inc. 

A son, Kyle, to Mr. and Mrs. Dean Davis 
(Paula Merritt) of Overland Park, Kan., on 
Jan. 25, 1992. He joins his sister, Mallory, 4. 
Paula works for Lee Apparel Company. 

A son, Jared Alexander, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Donald Bowles Joy Vaughan) of Colum- 


bus, Ga., on Sept. 23, 1992. 
9 8 4 Capt. James Dickerson is a test 
manager for the Air Force Milstar 
satellite program at Hanscom AFB, Mass., 
where his wife, Deborah Martin °85, is an 
equal employment and staffing specialist in 
the civilian personnel office. They live in 
Littleton, Mass. 

Clifford Louis Callis, Jr. is a partner in 
the law firm Bone. and Callis. He lives in 
Gadsden with his wife, Carol, and daughters 
Cameron, 2, and Courtney, 1. 

Cynthia Hammond Langley is a senior 
court service worker for the State of Georgia’s 
Department of Children and Youth Services. 
She received her MPA from West Georgia 
College in 1991. She lives in Bowdon, Ga., 
with her husband, Terry, and daughters 
Hannah and Billie Caroline. 

Scott E. MacArthur is the financial con- 
troller for the European operations of Tyco 
Laboratories, Inc. in Brussels, Belgium, where 
he lives with his wife and daughter, Ava. 

Peter J. Reimann is the administrative 
vice president of loan administration for Co- 
lonial BancGroup in Montgomery. 

Stuart Davis Noel of Atlanta is a graduate 
student at Georgia State and is the appeals 
editor in the Public Defender’s Department of 
Fulton County, Ga. 

Alison W. Hendee is the manager of cost 
accounting and financial planning for the 
Allen-Bradley Co. in Milwaukee. 

Macki Sissoko is an assistant professor at 
Tuskegee University. He lives in Auburn. 

Timothy Michael McCaffrey is a district 
manager for Associates Commercial Corp. 
He lives in Dothan. 

Gregory N. Parsons is an architect for 
Auburn University. He lives in Montgomery. 

Linda (Carolyn) Langston Sny is a 
project engineer at Wright Laboratory at 
Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio. She also works 
on her MBA at Wright State University. 

John C. Erwin, Jr. is an operations engi- 
neer for Roadway Express, Inc. He lives in 
Winston-Salem, N.C., with his wife and son, 
Alex. 


, 


Rose W. Chu is a senior research scientist 
for Honeywell in Minneapolis. She recently 
completed her Ph.D. at Georgia Tech. She 
lives in New Hope, Minn. 

Steven M. Kean is an assistant city attor- 
ney in Tyler, Tex. 

Karen Kozar Owens is a manager in the 
engineering department at Rockwell Interna- 
tional in Huntsville. 

MARRIED: Danna D. Smith to Keith J. 
McWilliams on May 17, 1992. He is a phar- 
macist and assistant manager of Medi-Thrift 
Pharmacy in LaFayette, Ga. 

Tammie Warnke to Brian Dufrene on 
June 4, 1992. They live in Baton Rouge, La. 

Eve Marie Patterson to Michael Stephen 
McDowell in August 1992. He owns a medi- 
cal equipment company. They live in At- 
lanta. 

Cherie Casey to Stephen J. Potter. They 
live in Pompano Beach, Fla., where she works 
for Merrill Lynch. 

BORN: A son, Andrew Christopher, to Mr. 
and Mrs. David Babb (Lydia Burns) on May 
4, 1992. He joins sister Amanda, 5. 

A son, Jacob (Jake) Rahe, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Glen Paul Westrich (Pam Pearson ’82) on 
May 26, 1992. He joins sister Amanda, 3. Glen 
is an engineer at Sigmatech, Inc.; and Pam is 
a pharmacist at Physician’s Home Care Thera- 
peutics in Huntsville. 

A son, Alexander Jacob, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Brian G. Thompson (Cathy Hinson) on 
June 10, 1992. Brian is a staff engineer for 
Sparta and Cathy is head of the interior design 
department at New South Architects in Hunts- 
ville. They live in Madison. 

A son, William Preston, to Mr. and Mrs. 
William L. Bray of Columbus, Ga., on June 
23, 1992. | 

A son, William Tucker, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles T. Carl (Mary Alsobrook '84) of 
Cusseta on Sept. 10, 1992. He joins brother 
Hudson. 

A daughter, Haley Lawrence, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Dan Howard Hudson (Tracy 
Richardson) of Birmingham on Sept. 18, 
1991. 


"84 Bart J. Carlisle is a tax analyst for 

MacMillan Bloedel of America, Inc. 
in Alpharetta, Ga. 

Dianne Lynn Cayll is a pharmacist at 
Target in Palm Harbor, Fla. 

David W. Henderson is a pharmacist at 
Wal-Mart in Anniston, where he lives with his 
wife, Mary. 

Betty Ryberg Terry is an engineer for 
Pitney Bowes, Inc. in Stamford, Conn. She 
lives in Weston, Conn. 

Joseph H. Richardson has recently re- 
ceived a senior reactor operator's license. He 
is an Operations foreman and shift technical 
advisor at Alabama Power’s Farley Nuclear 
Plant. He lives in Dothan. 

Tony D. Segrest is an employee relations 
supervisor for LaRoche Chemicals, Inc. in 
Baton Rouge, La. 

Andrew L. Sforzini is vice president of 
group underwriting for the Southwestern 
Group Operations of Prudential in Houston. 

Ernest Otto, Jr. is a geologist for SciTek 
in Warner Robins, Ga. He lives in Macon, Ga., 
with his wife, Robin. 

Kathryn Chalfant Templeton is an ac- 
tress and appeared in two films scheduled for 
release in 1993: Joyride and So, I Married an 
Axe Murderer. She also recently received her 
master’s in psychology. She lives in San 
Francisco with her husband, David. 

Matthew L. Snook is a consultant for 
William M. Mercer, Inc. in Tampa, Fla., where 
he lives with his wife and son, Daniel, 1. 

John F. Harrison is the manager of do- 
mestic pricing for Northwest Airlines in St. 
Paul, Minn. He lives in Minneapolis. 

Laura Reynolds Smith is a receptionist 
at the Alabama Welcome Center in Lanett, 
where she lives with her husband, Randall. 

Lisa Carol Bortz is a provider relations 
representative for The Prudential Insurance 
Co. in Austin, Tex. 
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Ann Wilson Haddon is a part-time com- 
puter consultant for BE&K Engineering. She 


_ lives in Birmingham with her husband, Greg, 


and daughter, Hollie Grace, 1. 

Capt. Richard Wade Bailey is a part-time 
corporate pilot and serves in the Air Force 
Reserve. He lives in Charlotte, N.C. 

MARRIED: Sandra Kay Griffin to Steven 
I. Goldman in May 1992. She works for 
Recreational Equipment. They live in At- 
lanta. — 

Mary (Mimi) Boyer to Raymond Browne. 
Mimi is a social worker and counselor in 
Birmingham. 

Amy Elizabeth Plyler to’ William Gray 
Johnson on Aug. 29, 1992. They live in 
Montgomery. 

Deborah Ann Allen to Richard Andrew 
Whatley on Sept. 11, 1992. They live in 
Lineville. 

Catherine Louise Cone to Douglas Craig 
Davidson on Oct. 17, 1992. They live in 
Atlanta. 

Deanne Wilson Isbell to Dan Mott. She 
is a staff engineer at IBM in Raleigh, N.C. 

BORN: A son, Alexander (Alex) James, to 
Mr. and Mrs. Jim Head (Leta Hobdy) of 
Birmingham on Sept. 3, 1992. She is a budget 
coordinator for Alabama Gas. 

A daughter, Jodi Beth, to Mr. and Mrs. Joe 
David Davis on March 4, 1992. She joins 
brothers Austin Joe, 3, and Zachary David, 2. 

A daughter, Hillary Lynn, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Clay W. Saunders of Chipley, Fla., on April 
7, 1992. Clay is a real estate appraiser for the 
Florida Department of Transportation. 

A son, Joseph Denton Fincher, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Mark J. Fincher of Smiths on April 10, 
1992. 


9 8 5 Margaret L. Holcombe is a 
science teacher at Robertsdale High. 
She lives in Bay Minette. 

Charles E. Stevens is the senior under- 
writer for USF&G Insurance. He lives in 
Hoschton, Ga., with his wife, Stephanie 
Hunt ’87, the assistant news editor for the 
Gwinnett Daily News. 

Julie Langford Vogt is an interior de- 
signer for Hawley, Peterson & Snyder in 
Mountain View, Calif. 

Charles G. Johnson, Jr. is a senior project 


engineer for J.A. Jones Construction Co. in 
Charlotte, N.C. 

Myron Calvin Milford, Jr. is an attorney 
in LaFayette. 

Paige A. Overstreet is a speech patholo- 
gist and director of INEX Therapeutic & Reha- 
bilitation in Pensacola, Fla. 

Marty Stewart is a CPA at Reltoc Manu- 
facturing. He lives in Fayette with his wife, 
Lane Cannon, director of physical therapy 
at Fayette County Hospital. 

Cindy Jones Mingea is an obstetrician- 
gynecologist in Austin, Tex., where she lives 
with her husband, Robert, and daughters, 
Adrianne Leigh, 6, and Marisa Elaine, 3. 

Steven C. Sasser is an attorney for Harris 
Caddell & Shanks in Decatur, where he lives 
with his wife, Heather Hester '86, an ac- 
counting officer at First American Bank. 

Lt. Col. William E. McHenry serves with 
the 26th Marine Expeditionary Unit from Camp 
Lejeune, N.C., and was recently in the Adriatic 
Sea on the USS Iwo Jima with Operation 
Provide Promise. 

Scott Arledge is a pharmacist and service 
center manager for Pharmacy Corporation of 
America in Birmingham and was recently 
elected trustee at large for the Alabama Phar- 
macists Association. 

Becky Fowler Russell is a nurse at 
Humana Hospital in Montgomery. She lives 
in Hope Hull with her husband, Marty, and 
daughters Bethany and Hannah. 

Traci Salmon McLeod and her husband, 
Scott, own a Domino's Pizza in Chattanooga. 

Brent M. Craig is a municipal judge in 
Decatur. 

Lt. Daniel James Slate recently received 
his master’s degree in management/human 
resources from Lesley College in Cambridge, 
Mass. He is a special agent in the Air Force 
Office of Special Investigations. He and his 
wife, Lesley, live in Cheyenne, Wyo. 


MARRIED: Roberta (Bobbi) Perry to J. 
William Gnan on Sept. 5, 1992. She is an 
operations engineer at Kennedy Space Cen- 
ter in the Launch Processing Systems Opera- 
tions section. They live in Titusville, Fla. 

Lisa Ann Moler to William L. Kelly, Jr. on 
Oct. 17, 1992. She works for Swift, Currie, 
McGhee & Hiers. They live in Atlanta. 

Tamela Woolwine to Michael Huss on 
Sept. 26, 1992. They live in Apopka, Fla. 


WE'RE PROUD OF YOU!—Deanna Nelson Minard '86, left, of Birmingham and Salatheia 
Voncia Bryant 87 of Tampa, Fla., were among the more than 400 high-achiever women 
graduates honored this past fall. The recognition program was part of the centennial celebration 


of the admission of women to Auburn. 


Frances Wheeler ’86 (DVM '90) to Wade 
R. Waters (DVM ’88). They practice in Foun- 
tain, Colo. 

Trisha Dickson to Scott E. White (DVM 
’88). He practices at Tidmore Veterinary 
Hospital. They live in Tuscaloosa. 

Melinda Louise Ward to Glenn Alan 
Towery on Oct. 10, 1992. She works for Kim- 
berly Clark Corp. They live in Birmingham. 

Cecilia Ann Slate to Richard Holmes 
Powell, IV on Sept. 26, 1992. He works for 
Jackson Thornton and Co. They live in Mont- 
gomery. 

Sharon Elizabeth Collister to Robert 
Dean Walker on Aug. 8, 1992. She works for 
The Clorox Co. They live in Atlanta. 

Carolyn Boyden DuPre to Scott Orin 
Goocher on Aug. 8, 1992. He is a quality 
engineer for Schlumberger Industries. They 
live in Chattanooga. 

Elizabeth Cauley to Barry Jones on Jan. 
11, 1992. They live in Montgomery. 

BORN: A daughter, Molly Erin, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Bill Dozier of Powder Springs, Ga., on 
April 16, 1992. 

A daughter, Emily Michelle, to Mr. and 


Mrs. David Walsh of Bluff City, Tenn.., on 


June 9, 1992. 

A son, Benjamin William, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Patz (Cynthia Coleman) of Orlando, Fla., 
on June 3, 1992. 

A son, Jesse (Jake) Thompson, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Bill Meadows '83 (Tamara Lazenby) 
of Auburn on Aug. 23, 1992. 

A daughter, Sarah Ashley, to Mr. and Mrs. 


Rick Vaught (Lori Antony). She joins broth- 


ers Tyler, 4, and Matthew, 2. Lori is a senior 
system engineer for the Westinghouse Sa- 
vannah River Company in Aiken, S.C. 


y) 8 6 Mary C. Stephens works for WIRR- 
FM 99.5 and WJCX-AM 690 in Bir- 
mingham. 

Garry Maddox is an account executive 
for Dean Witter in Nashville. | 

Carl Kraus is a plant manager for Sonoco 
Products Co. in Montville, N.J. 

Nanette Arata Schulz works at Parisian 
in. Birmingham, .where..she. lives..with..het 
husband, Burgess. 

Lt. James D. Webb is an FA-18 instructor 
pilot at Cecil Field NAS in Jacksonville, Fla. 

David Burke is a reporter for The 
Stephenville Empire-Tribune in Stéphenville, 
Tex., where hé lives with his wife, Kim. 

Raymond W. Scott is a commercial loan 
officer at Highland Bank in Birmingham: 

Eric B. Jones was recently promoted to 
facility manager at IETS in Birmingham. 

Calvin M. Johnson is an assistant profes- 
sor in veterinary medicine at the University of 
Florida. 

Valerie VanHorn Bates is an interior 
designer for McManus Consulting, Inc. She 
lives in Atlanta with her husband, Fritz. 

J. Dwight Jones is a territory manager for 
Borden, Inc. He lives in Birmingham with his 
wife, Ann. : 

Kymberly Haas Prewitt teaches English 
at Vestavia Hills High. She lives in Birming- 
ham with her husband, John Prewitt '87, an 
independent insurance agent for J.R. Prewitt 
and Associates. 

Jennifer L. Jones received an MBA from 
Duke University in May. She lives in Dallas. 

Robert S. Andress, Jr. received an MBA 
from Duke University in May. 

Alice Witsell Teutsch recently received 
a Ph.D. in immunology at the University of 
Illinois and is working as a postdoctoral fel- 
low at Harvard Medical School. She lives in 
Arlington, Mass., with her husband, Mark, 
and their children, Gwendolyn, 2, and Forrest 
Graham, 1. 


Larry W. Bross is a civil engineer and the 
director of engineering services for Civiltec in 
Las Vegas. 

George Douglas Poulos is a technical 
services manager for Cott Beverages USA, 
Inc. in Columbus, Ga. 

Kenneth R. Waters was. recently certi- 
fied a professional agronomist by the Ameri- 
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can Registry of Certified Professionals in 
Agronomy, Crops and Soils. He is a salesman 
for IMC Fertilizer, Inc. in Brewton. 

Pamela Morris Burks teaches in Boyle 
County (Ky.) Schools. She lives in Danville, 
Ky. 

Mary-Katherine Moorhead Luttrell is 
a speech pathologist at Baptist Rehabilitation 
Center in Memphis, Tenn. 

MARRIED: Angie Sinclair to Don M. 
Sinclair, Jr. in March 1992. He is an assistant 
vice president for AmSouth Bank in Birming- 
ham. 

Krystal Yvonne Munk to Paul Christian 
Sasser, Jr. on Aug. 29, 1992. He practices 
law in Montgomery. 

Merry Katherine Graben to Michael Todd 
Woodham on Oct 17, 1992. He is an ad- 
vanced production manager with Milliken 
and Co. in LaGrange, Ga. They live in Lanett. 

Rachael Bloodworth to Michael Lee 
Struthers on June 13, 1992. _ They live in 
Birmingham. 

Mary Kathryn Pope to Kenneth David 
Mauck on June 13, 1992. They live in San 
Diego. 

Pamela Anne Mobley to Jimmy L. Bone, 
Jr. on July 25, 1992. They live in Columbus, 
Ga. 

BORN: A son, Brock Jackson, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert L. Daughtry, Jr. 87 (Susan 
Carreker) on March 26, 1992. Bob isa coach 
and algebra teacher at Northside High in 
Warner Robins, Ga., and Susan is a speech- 
language pathologist at her own clinic, Speech 
& Language Associates, Inc. 

A son, Thomas Vincent, to Mr. and Mrs. 
David Moss (Mary Leah Ballew) of 
Monrovia, Md., on March 21, 1992. 


9 87 Celia Odom Darden is a pharma- 
cist at K-Mart in Madison. She lives 
with her husband, Mark, in Huntsville. 

Charles T. Akin is a bank officer at 
Wachovia Bank of Georgia in Atlanta. 

Lt. Oscar F. Dansby is stationed at the 
Naval Education and Training Center in New- 
port, R.I, , 

Sherry L. Sayers is a professional coun- 
selor at Eastside Mental Health in Pell City. 

Robin Parham Park is an administrative 
assistant at Colonial Bank in Andalusia. 

Ricki Ross Estes is a product engineer for 
Dana Corp. She lives in Montgomery with 
her husband, DeBray. 

Elizabeth Neile Chesnut is a nurse at 
Emory University Hospital in Atlanta. 

Timothy G. Bridges is an accounting 
officer at Georgia Bankers Bank in Atlanta. 
He lives in Alpharetta, Ga., with his wife, Lisa 
Ward ’84, a flight attendant for Delta Airlines. 

Kristi H. Francis is the editor of publica- 
tions for the National Telephone Cooperative 
Association in Washington, D.C, 

Kara L. Hyry works in business develop- 
ment for U.S. Generating Co. in Atlanta. 

Brenda J. Mathis is an agent for Alfa 
Insurance in Eufaula. 

Brian M. Moore is the manager of con- 
tinuous quality improvement at Egleston 
Children’s Hospital. He lives in Dunwoody, 
Ga., with his wife, Kristin Livengood, a 
treasury management officer for NationsBank. 

William Rosenau Graham is a surface 
warfare officer at the Naval Post Graduate 
School in Monterey, Calif. He lives with his 
wife, Donna, in Pacific Grove, Calif. 


Connie S. Poole is an assistant human 
resources director for Humana Hospital in 
Huntsville. She lives in Decatur. 

Anne Speake is an occupational thera- 
pist at Kirklin Clinic at UAB. 

Michael J. O’Connor is a software engi- 
neer for Coleman Research Corp. in Hunts- 
ville. 

James L. Hughes is a psychologist in 
Nashville. 

Paul F. Foster is in the Secret Service in 
Washington, D.C. 

Thomas C. Shaw is a control computer 
engineer for Georgia Power Co. in Norcross, 
Ga. He lives in Atlanta with his wife, Catherine. 
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Susan Hurt Bedsole teaches in Hartselle 
City Schools. She lives in Decatur with her 
husband, Richard. 

James Derek Peterson is an attorney for 
Woodham & Gunter in Abbeville, where he 
lives with his wife, Jan. 

Bryan F. Cheshire is an assistant parject 
scientist for Roy F. Weston, Inc. in Auburn. 

Sarah Henderson was recently elected 
president of the Montgomery chapter of the 
Institute of Management Accountants. She is 
a CPA at Coopers & Lybrand. 

Daphne P. Hudson Faulk teaches third 
grade in the Cullman City School System. 

Capt. Tom Smith is a program manager 
for Advanced Technologies at Wright- 
Patterson AFB, Ohio. He lives in Dayton, 
Ohio, with his wife, Elizabeth C. Smith ’88, 
and daughter, Mary Caitlyn. 

Thomas Gordon Johnson, Jr. is sales 
director for Smith’s Bakery in Mobile. He 
lives in Daphne with his wife, Elizabeth. 

Neva P. Penton is a staff dentist at the 
Central Mississippi Correctional Facility. She 
lives in Jackson, Miss. 

Terry R. Beard is a narcotics investigator 
for the Atlanta Police Department. He lives in 
Powder Springs, Ga., with his wife, 
Constance Morris '86, a contracts adminis- 
trator for UDC Homes in Marietta, Ga. 

Douglas W. Cotter, Jr. is general sales 
manager for BellSouth Mobility in Columbia, 
S.C., where he lives with his wife, Alice 
McMahan ’88, a financial analyst for Fleet 
Mortgage Group. 

Stephen M. Hunt is a project engineer 
for Carlan Consulting Group, Inc., in 
Pensacola, Fla., where he lives with his wife, 
Sandra A. Bennett 86, a peenacy manager 
for K-Mart. 

Michael G. Morgan is a customer service 
manager for Herff Jones Yearbooks in Mont- 
gomery, where he lives with his wife, Meresa. 

Dewayne F. Herrin is an electrical engi- 
neer for Alabama Power in Oneonta, where 
he lives with his wife, Sheryl Rentz °89, a 
consultant dietitian. 

Bruce A. Roberts is an order processing 
specialist at General Foods in Arlington, Tex. 

Michael J. Willett is an intern golf course 
superintendent at Shoal Creek Country Club 
in Birmingham. 

Mark A. Kantor is a youth minister and 
staff director for Young Life in Atlanta. 

Tami J. Rogers has been promoted to 
field sales manager for Hills Pet Products. She 
lives in Altamonte Springs, Fla. 

Lisa Lawrence teaches foreign language 
at Butler High in Augusta, Ga. She lives in 
Martinez, Ga., with her husband, Frank J. 
Lawrence. 

Carol Anne Gibbs Braswell lives in 
Dallas with her husband, Dennis, and son, 
John, 1. 

MARRIED: Deborah Michele Sease to 
Thomas Charles Stitt on March 21, 1992. They 


-live in Montgomery. 


Janie Elizabeth Martin to Matthew Simon 
Doroff on June 20, 1992. st live in At- 
lanta. 

Mary Frances Falvey to Mike McDonald. 
They live in Roswell, Ga. 

Cynthia Elaine Smith to John L. 
Wilkerson on Oct. 3, 1992. She works at 
Huntingdon College in Montgomery. 

Nancy Teresa Stokes to Marcus Lee 
Schick in August 1992. He works for Mead 
Packaging. They live in Norcross, Ga. 

Vicki Marie Millo to David Patrick 
Dearing on Sept. 5, 1992. They live in Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 


BORN: A son, Jackson Craig, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Craig Horn (Lisa Bosarge '88) 
of Slidell, La., on Oct. 20, 1992. 

A son, Daniel Clark, to Mr. and Mrs. John 
Gunter (Dana Deloney) of Smiths on Sept. 
4, 1992. 

A daughter, Olivia Lee, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Herbert Lee Pierce, II (Martha Williams) of 
Milton, Fla., on Aug. 6, 1992. Martha teaches 
kindergarten in the Santa Rosa Schools. 

A son, Joshua Paul, to Mr. and Mrs. Kelly 
J. Carter (Leslie Fears ‘89) of Auburn on 


| 


Aug. 20, 1992. Kelly is a project manager for 
Conner Brothers Construction. 

A daughter, Jordan Elizabeth, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Jerry Callahan, Jr. (Lori Arndt) of Bir- 


_ -mingham on June 16, 1992. 
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A daughter, Kayla Nicole, to Mr. and Mrs. 
John M. Carothers, Jr. (Teresa Lett 90) on 
June 15, 1992. John is an area forester at 
Union Camp Corp. in Chapman, and Teresa 
is a pharmacist at Price Pharmacy in Mont- 
gomery. They live in Greenville. 

A son, William Brantley, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Chuck Ridgeway (Kristi Hobbs) of Smiths 
on May 13, 1992. 

A son, Edward Donald, Jr. to Mr. and Mrs. 
Ed Allen of Dallas on April 8, 1992. 

A daughter, Rebecca Ann, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert L. Tarleton (Tammy Dykes '85) of 
Columbus, Ga., on March 29, 1992. Robert is 
a homebuilder and president of Tarleton As- 
sociates, Inc. in Fortson, Ga., and Tammy 
teaches first grade in Phenix City. 

A daughter, Anna Kathryn, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Mark Stucky (Linda Horning) of Loganville, 


Ga., on Feb. 3, 1992. 

’S8 J. Martin Jernigan is senior ana- 
lyst of marketing research of Marion 

Merrell Dow in Kansas City, Mo. 

MARRIED: Catherine Lynn Taylor to Scott 
Stuyvesant Slocum on Oct. 17, 1992. He is 
a project manager specializing in air quality 
management for Roy F. Weston in Auburn. 

Veronica Sherard to Donald M. Mestas, 
III on Jan. 25, 1992. She is a business devel- 
opment manager at Harris Corp. in 
Melbourne, Fla. They live in Palm Bay, Fla. 

Susan Rena Stokes to Tim Speed on Jan. 
11, 1992. They live in Demopolis. 

Debora K. Bowers to James D. Packard. 
They live in Huntsville. 

Carolyn L. Cox to Henry B. Hinton 89 
on Aug. 8, 1992. He is an electrical engineer 
at Redstone Arsenal in Huntsville. 

Monica Dennis to Gregory E. Smith. He 
is an employee relations specialist for Toyota 
Motor Manufacturing in Lexington, Ky. 

Patricia Allyson O’Gwynn to Marty Free- 
man on Sept. 12, 1992. She teaches in the 
Montgomery Public Schools. 

Tina Rowe Russell to James Louis 
Douglass on July 11, 1992. She works for 
Gayfers in Montgomery. 

Elizabeth Irene Gilmore to Abram 
Brueckner Garver on July 10, 1992. They live 
in Birmingham. 

Mary Katherine Adcox to Christopher 
Martin Winchester on June 20, 1992. They 
live in Montgomery. 

Carol Lucile Williams to Shaun 
Marshall Holladay 90 on June 20, 1992. 
They live in Atlanta. 

Judy R. Wesson to David Curry on May 9, 
1992. They live in Tallahassee, Fla. 

Robin Lee Scott to Douglas Martin Welch 
on Dec. 21, 1991. They live in Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Nancy Jacobs Tynes to Mark Samuel 
Peterman on Dec. 14, 1991. She works for the 
Wilton Corp. They live in Wheeling, Ill. 

BORN: A daughter, Ashlee Katherine, to 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel J. Darwin of Seneca, 
S.C., on Aug. 24, 1992. She joins sister Jessica 
Suzanne, 1. 

A son, Joseph Wesley Mayes, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Joel R. Mayes (Donna Watkins °87) of 
Groveoak on April 27, 1992. 

A daughter, Laura Elizabeth, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Steven C. Huddleston (Mary Fuller 
89) of Harvest on Sept. 7, 1992. Steven is a 
mechanical engineer in payload systems at 
McDonnell Douglas in Huntsville. . 

A daughter, Rebecca Jean, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Terry Oglesby of Birmingham on Sept. 29, 
1992. She joins sister Ashley Nicole, 2. 

A son, Braden Scott, to Mr. and Mrs. Brad 
Lebeda (Sally Thrasher) of Renfrow, Okla., 


on June 3, 1992. 

"89 Richard J. Milner, Jr. is a senior 
accountant for West Point Pepperell. 

He lives in Valley with his wife, Rhonda. 


MARRIED: Kaye Howell to William R. 
Huff on June 20, 1992. She is an accountant 
for Tulane University Hospital and Clinic, 
and he is an engineer for SONAT. They live 
in Mandeville, La. 

Karen King to Roman Carraway on Oct. 
17, 1992. She is operations manager for First 
Florida Bank in Rockledge, Fla. They live in 
Melbourne, Fla. 

Cassandra T. Sargent to Lt(jg). Christo- 


pher S. Zimmerman. A pilot, he flies the F/ — 


A-18 at Lemoore NAS, Calif. They live in 
Hanford, Calif. 

Andrea Lindenberg to Ray Chaffin on 
Oct. 24, 1992. She is a reporter for WBMG-TV 
in Birmingham. 

Robyne Weir 90 to Larry Eldon 
Gowens on Oct. 10, 1992. She is an electrical 
engineer at Nichols Research Corp. and he is 
a mechanical engineer at WYLE Laboratories. 
They live in Huntsville. 

Suzanne Gleeson to Peter Geoffrey 
Martinek on Oct. 10, 1992. They live in 
Craigleith, Ontario, Canada. 

Donna Paige Roney to Christopher Rob- 
ert Buttrill on July 25, 1992. They live in 
Atlanta. 

Gina Deann Paulson to David Phillip 
Laney, Jr. '87 on Sept. 5, 1992. She works for 
the Department of Transportation and he 
works, for United Airlines..They live in At- 
lanta. 

Sherri Darlene Wilson to Christopher 
W. Parker on May 16, 1992. They live in 
Douglasville, Ga. 

Amy Elizabeth Judkins to James Rob- 
ert Himmelwright on Aug. 1, 1992. They 
live in Birmingham. 

Melissa Jean Appling to David Lewis 
Barrett 88 on July 18, 1992. They live in 
Carollton, Ga. 

Susan D. Casey to Waller W. May, DVM, 
on June 6, 1992. He works at May Veterinary 
Hospital and Northwood Veterinary Clinic in 
Northport. They live in Tuscaloosa. 

Edith Judith Brogdon to William Walton 
Sellers, Jr. on May 23, 1992. He works for 
Bell South Information Systems. They live in 
Stone Mountain, Ga. 

Lauri Carol Lowery to Phillip V. 
Mitchell, DVM, on March 21, 1992. She works 
for Complete Health Services in Montgom- 
ery. He is in private practice at Taylor Cross- 
ing Animal Hospital. They live in Mathews. 

BORN: A son, William Joseph, IV (Forrest), 
to Mr. and Mrs. William J. Alverson, Il 
(Leanne Gist) on Jan. 3, 1992. William, II is 
a senior cost accountant for Vulcan Chemi- 


cals Division. They live in Pelham. 

9 0 Stephen Joseph Lake is a loan 
officer for the First Banker’s Mort- 

gage Corp. in Columbus, Ga. He and his wife, 

Michele Wells '88, live in Phenix City. She 

is a staff accountant at Phenix Medical Park 

Hospital. 

Darci K. Svela is the ditéctor of quality 
control at After the Fall in Brattleboro, Vt. She 
lives in Spofford, N.H. 

Kristen L. Cohan works on the cardiac 
care unit at North Carolina Baptist Hospital in 
Winston-Salem, N.C. She lives in Greens- 
boro, N.C, 

Donald Wade Spivey is a chemical engi- 
neer with the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
He lives in Florence. 

Natalie R. Taylor teaches second grade 
at Curry Elementary in Birmingham. 

Lydia Davis Farber is a project manager 
for Union Oil of California. She and her 
husband, Paul, live in Dallas, Ga. 

Rich Thigpen is a quality assurance engi- 
neer for Jet Propulsion Laboratory in Pasa- 
dena, Calif. He lives in Inglewood, Calif. 

Suanne M. Frobish teaches in Ware 
County (Ga.) and lives in Waycross, Ga. 

Kenneth M. Kreeger is an internal audi- 
tor for Sherwin Williams... He lives in Spring 
Park, Minn. 

Krista D. Hipps is a marketing coordina- 
tor for Occupational Health Services and lives 
in Birmingham. 

Lara A. Hester teaches English in the 
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Jefferson County Schools and lives in Bir- 
mingham. 

Joseph L. Roberson is a microbiologist 
for the Frederick (Md.) Research Institute. 
His wife, Sonya Montgomery '89, works for 
Giant Pharmacy in Washington, D.C. 

MARRIED: Jill Boswell to Steve Harris 
on Aug. 31, 1991. She works for Southern 
Living in Birmingham and he is an electrical 
engineer at the Southern Natural Gas Co. 

Kimberly Diane Glisson to Brett Folmar 
Brashears on Sept. 26, 1992. She is a social 
worker for the state of Alabama. They live in 
Montgomery. 

Apryl Iris Tinnon to Kenneth Scott 
Moring on Sept. 12, 1992. They live in Au- 
burn. 

Aimee Kathleen Williams to John M. 
Lawson on Sept. 5, 1992. They live in Auburn. 

Carla Ann Randolph to Stacey Glen Rock 
on Aug. 22, 1992. They live in Murfreesboro, 
Tenn. 

Cheryl Leigh Taylor to Richard Daniel 
Whitton on Aug. 15, 1992. She teaches in 
Montgomery. 

Charlotte A. French to Wesley Kyle Hearn 
on Aug. 8, 1992. He teaches agri-technology 
and is an FFA advisor at Hawthorne (Fla.) 

Junior-Senior High. He received the “Rookie 
Vocational Teacher of the Year” award in 
1991. 

Wendolyn Ziegler to Robert Edgar 
Overstreet, IV, on Aug. 8, 1992. They live in 
Auburn. 

Cynthia Lynn Norman 92 to Michael 
Scott Sellers on Aug. 8, 1992. She works for 
Big B Drugs and he works for Jackson 
Thornton and Co. They live in Montgomery. 

Beth Anne Loudon to Timothy Butler 
King on Aug. 1, 1992. She works for the 
Phenix City Board of Education. 

Lisa Rebecca Morgan to Wallace Golden 
Skinner, III, on July 11, 1992. They live in 
LaGrange, Ga. 

Kathryn Elizabeth Laing to James Wil- 
liams Holland, Il, on May 30, 1992. They 
live in Dothan. 

Mary Ruth Kuecheberg to Robert Michael 
Thomas on Oct. 17, 1992. They live in 

Melbourne, Fila. 

Kathryn A. Nettle 92 to John E. Estes, 
Jr. in June 1992. She is a nurse at Monroe 
County Hospital and he works for a local 
timber company. They live in Monroeville. 

Katia Maria Monroe °92 to Christo- 
pher John Rutledge on Sept. 5, 1992. They 
live in Norcross, Ga. 

Tamara Lynne Henry to John Gordon 
Trawick on Aug. 22, 1992. They live in 
Atlanta. 

Cynthia Joy Keen to Marshall David 
Hill on Oct. 3, 1992. She is pursuing a 
master’s in history at Auburn. He is an agent 
with Polidoro Real Estate in Auburn. 

BORN: A daughter, Olivia Stephens, to 
Mr. and Mrs. L. Bryan Busch of Opelika on 
May 13, 1992. 

A daughter, Alison Nicole, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Lamar Hodge (Alice McCall) of Opelika on 
May 13, 1992. Alice works for the Lee County 
Commission. 

A daughter, Zoe Kirsten, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Keith Whitt (Kim Nordgren) of Auburn on 


May 15, 1992. 

"91 2/Lt. Michael P. Rohlfs recently 
reported for duty with the Head- 

quarter.and Service Battalion, 2nd Force Ser- 

vice Support Group in Camp Lejeune, N.C. 

Ens. James R. Worthy has reported for 
duty aboard the USS Baton Rouge stationed 
in Norfolk, Va. 

MARRIED: Susan Elizabeth Stapp to 
Michael Paul Norris on Oct. 24, 1992. He is 
a mechanical engineer for Bankhead Enter- 
prises in Cartersville, Ga. She is a medical 
technologist at Kennestone Hospital in 
Marietta, Ga. 

Virginia Weatherly Watson to Stephen 
W. Summers on Aug. 8, 1992. She works for 
Sumter Bank & Trust Co. and he is a project 
manager for Reeves Construction Co. They 
live in Americus, Ga. 


Kristen Lee Hayes 90 to William 
Matthews Simmons, Jr. in April 1992. They 
live in Alpharetta, Ga. 

Ann Whidbee to David Parola 
93 on March 28, 1992. They live in Corona, 
Calif. 

Christy Lane Hoop to Ens. Edward D. 
Hinson on Sept. 26, 1992. They live in 
Virginia Beach, Va. 

Kimberly Lorraine Rustin to Charles 
Keith Jackson on Aug. 1, 1992. She works at 
the Lakewood Child Development Center. 
They live in Phenix City. 

Kathryn Paige Wilbourne to John Roger 
Hornsby, Jr. on Oct. 17, 1992. They live in 
Norfolk, Va. 

Melissa Dawnn Dollar 92 to Christo- 
pher Raymond Urbanz on Oct. 18, 1992. 
They live in Huntsville. 

Pamela Faye Ousley to Larry Glenn 
Luker on May 30, 1992. They live in Prattville. 

Micheie Lee Owen to William Lee Whet- 
stone on June 20, 1992. They live in Fort 
Payne. 

Renee West to John Karl Hopf 
on July 25, 1992. They live in Hanau, Ger- 
many. 

Cindy Bledsoe to Jeff Bradwell on Aug. 
1, 1992. She is pursuing her master’s in 
communication disorders. They live in 
Tuscaloosa. 

Jennifer Lynn Skinner to Melton 
Jennings Blackwell on Aug. 1, 1992. He is 
director of research at Walter S. White and 
Company. She is pursuing a master’s in school 
counseling. They live in Maryville, Tenn. 

Zachary Hart to Raymond 
Douglas French on Aug. 8, 1992. She works 
for the Cherokee County Board of Education. 
He works for Mid-Western Nurseries of Ala- 
bama. They live in Centre. 

Rebecca Paige Burton to Robert Todd 
McDaniel 90 on Aug. 15, 1992. They live in 
Birmingham. 

Julie Fryer to Malcolm White Smith on 
Aug. 15, 1992. He works for the Lawler 
Timber Co. They live in Camden. 

Melissa Ann Miner to William Ross 
Morris on Aug. 15, 1992. She works for 
Barnett Bank and he works for Wachovia 
Bank. They live in Atlanta. 

Sharyn MaraLynn Beebe to Thomas S. 
Abernathy, Il on Aug. 22, 1992. He works 
for a construction firm in Atlanta. 

Keely Anne Hightower to Todd Lambert 
Zeiler on Sept. 12, 1992. He is an engineer 
for BellSouth in Griffin, Ga. They live in 
LaGrange, Ga. 

Kathleen M. Bradley 92 to Michael T. 
McCarthy on Sept. 26, 1992. She is a graphic 
designer and he is an auditor with Ernst & 
Young. They live in Atlanta. 

Jill Suzanne Waldhour to Michae! Knoll 
West on Aug. 29, 1992. They live in Mont- 
gomery. 

Angela Denise Dennis to Leonard Bruce 
Crain, Jr. on Sept. 5, 1992. They live in 
Auburn. 

Lisa Ann Tubbs to Jeffrey Lamar Turner 
on Sept 26, 1992. She works for AC3 Comput- 
ers. They live in Anniston. 

BORN: A daughter, Jordan Danielle, to 
Mr. and Mrs. Kent Wilcox of Huntsville on 


Aug. 16, 1992. 

9 Connie M. Colvin is a staff ac- 
9 countant for Rabren and Odom in 

Andalusia. 

Kathy A. Pittman teaches at Smiths Sta- 
tion Elementary. 

Denise M. Pust works in patient registra- 
tion at the Centennial Medical Center. She 
lives in Brentwood, Tenn. 

Scott A. Sykes is a shipping assistant at 
Plicon Columbus Packaging Co. He lives in 
Phenix City. 

Minish M. Shah is a research associate at 
the University of Illinois. He lives in Urbana, 
Ill. 

Amanda E. Harbison is a nurse at 
Brookwood Hospital in Lexington, Ky. 

Jason T. White is a technician at Eagle 76 
in Auburn. 


Rhanya L. Malki is a sales representative 
for AT&T. She lives in Birmingham. 

Brett D. Wilber is an assistant project 
manager for Couch Construction, Inc. in 
Dothan. 

Jeoffrey B. Hamilton is a credit trainee 
at Trust Co. Bank. He lives in Dunwoody, Ga. 

David T. Seckinger teaches at Wynnton 
Elementary in Columbus, Ga. He lives in 
Phenix City. 

Theresia A. Knowles is a graduate re- 
search assistant at Mississippi State Univer- 
sity. She lives in Starkville, Miss. 

Angela L. Staup is a vocational evaluator 
for Goodwill Industries. She lives in 
Dunwoody, Ga. 

Dwight N. Satterfield teaches and 
coaches in the Lauderdale County Schools. 
He lives in Florence. 

Robyn L. Folsom works for UOP. She 
lives in Mobile. 

David L. Adcock is a design engineer for 
NASA at the Kennedy Space Center. He lives 
in Cape Canaveral, Fla. 

Jamie K. Taffs is a physical therapy aide 
for Don Crochet. She lives in Alpharetta, Ga. 

Cindy G. Blan teaches preschool at the 
Early Arts Learning Center in Birmingham. 

James M. DeLano is a staff engineer for 
Law Engineering. He lives in Villa Hills, Ky. 

Ben B. Gordy, I works for Ben B. Gordy 
Construction, Inc. in Midland, Ga. 

Kristie R. Matthews works in the ac- 
counting department of Comptronix, Inc. in 
Guntersville. 

Lee D. Harcrow teaches first grade at 
Inverness Elementary in Birmingham. 

Crystal D. Henderson is manager of 
Merle Norman at Chambers Square in Valley. 
She lives in Opelika. 

Ben M. Rooke, III is an estimator for 
Blount, Inc. in Montgomery. 

Kimberly M. Pittman is a production 
engineer for Eastman Kodak in Kingsport, 
Tenn. 

Susan E. Vanacore is manager for Ann 
Taylor. She lives in North Palm Beach, Fla. 

Chris W. Comeau is production assistant 
at Industrial Communications in Conyers, Ga. 

_MARRIED: Belinda V. Whigham to Jef- 
frey Scott Wright '90 on June 27, 1992. He 
is an accountant at Draffin and Tucker in 
Albany, Ga. 


Jill Wakeford to John Richard Jones 
91 on Jan. 11, 1992. John is a graduate 
student at Texas A&M and Jill is an assistant 
department manager at Dillard's. 

Kelly L. Miller to Russell L. Todd on 
Aug. 29, 1992. They live in Dunwoody, Ga., 
and both work for AT&T. 

Sina Wells to Scott A. Roberts 91 on 
Aug. 1, 1992. He is a civil engineer at TIC in 
Savannah, Ga. 

Laura Jane Ingram to Scott Andrew 
McGill on June 13, 1992. They live in Auburn. 

Amy Elizabeth Denson to R. Chris 
Haywood. She works at Riverchase Baptist 
Church in Birmingham. 

Angela Lynn Allen to Ens. Brian Evan 
Loefstedt in October, 1992. They live in 
Sasebo, Japan. 

Drayton Allison Sproullto Darren Tho- 
mas Woodling '91 on Sept. 26, 1992. They 
live in Atlanta. i 

Angelyn Braxton to Greg McCoy on July 
18, 1992. They live in Gold Hill. 

Stephanie McGarrity to Michael Glen 
Shepp on May 30, 1992. Michael works in 
aviation fueling at W.L. Thompson Consult- 
ing Engineers in Atlanta. 

Corrie Christian Crockett to J. Kirk Sadler 
on Aug. 8, 1992. They live in San Jose, Calif. 

Deborah Dee Davis to James Harold 
Morgan, Jr. on Aug. 1, 1992. They live in 
Chicago. 

Kelli Ann Glasscock to Christopher 
Norman Wood on March 6, 1992. They live 
in Auburn. 

Judith Lynn Studnicka to Donald Tho- 
mas Scott on June 13, 1992. They live in 
Auburn. 

Laura Elizabeth Hinkle to Michael Harris 
Parker on June 27, 1992. 


Wendy Lenore Oliver to Thomas Jo- 
seph Joiner on July 11, 1992. They live in 
Albany, Ga. 

Leigh Kelly Brennecke to Clyde James 
Watson, III on July 18, 1992. They live in 
Montgomery. 

Kelli Suzanne Mickle to Daniel John 
Mudge, Jr. on July 25, 1992. They live in 
Columbus, Ga. 

Sarah Camille Salter to Benjamin 
Franklin Jones, MI on July 25, 1992. 

Virginia Louise Langford to Benjamin 
Earl Nichols on Aug. 1, 1992. They live in 
Decatur. 

Deborah Dee Davis to James Harold 
Morgan, Jr. on Aug. 1, 1992: They live in 
Auburn. 

Kristen Weaver to Paul LeMaster '90 on 
Aug. 8, 1992. He works with AZ Technology. 
They live in Huntsville. 

Rebecca Jean Guilford to Ronald Lynn 
Anders, Jr. '86 on Aug. 15, 1992. He works 
at Anders Book Store in Auburn. 

Allyson Michelle Armistead to John 
David Allred on Aug. 15, 1992. They live in 
Birmingham. 

Angela Joy Packard to Wayne Anthony 
Holt on Aug. 22, 1992. They live in 
Monroeville. 

Celia Louise Jackson to Troy Conley 
Teel on Aug. 22, 1992. They live in Mont- 
gomery. 

Sandra Lynn Holladay to Charles Daniel 
Parker, III on Aug. 29, 1992. She works at 
West Central Alabama Easter Seals Rehabili- 
tation Center. They live in Montgomery. 

Rebekah Ann Boroughs to Gregory 
Clyde Pittman '86 on Aug. 29, 1992. They 
live in Montgomery. 

Tammy Michele Herring to Nicky Lamar 
Grimes, Jr. on Sept. 5, 1992. They live in 
Montgomery. 

Angele Theresa Brock to Clayton Wil- 
liams Duncan on Sept. 12, 1992. They live in 
Columbus, Ga. 


Compiled by Vicki Perry ’93 


William King Askew ‘17 of Auburn died 
Oct. 2, 1992. He is survived by his wife, 
Juanita; sons, James B. Askew '58 and William 
C. Askew ’62; daughters, Nita A. Currie °56 
and Harriet Askew ‘60; nine grandchildren; 
and two great-grandchildren. 

Douglas W. Killian '26 of Birmingham is 
deceased according to recent information. 
He was retired from South Central Bell. He is 
survived by his wife, Lou, and daughters 
Betty and Mary Lou. 

Frank S. Arant '26 of Auburn died Nov. 6, 
1992. He was retired from Auburn as head of 
the Department of Zoology-Entomology. The 
F.S. Arant Entomology Club was established 
at Auburn in his honor. He was listed in Who's 
Who in Americaand was senior author of The 
Red Bookwhich recommended insect control 
methods and was issued annually for 15 years. 
He also authored or co-authored over 90 
scientific papers. He is survived by his brother, 
J.C. Arant °33, and sisters, Hazel Goodman 
'29, Bernice, Frances A. Smith ’43, and Julia. 

Yancey M. Quinn, Jr. '26 of Memphis, 
Tenn., is deceased according to recent infor- 
mation. He was a retired division engineer 
for South Central Bell. He is survived by his 
daughter, Mary Alice; sister, Mrs. J. Edward 
Thornton; and brothers, Maurice and Robert. 

Jadie Obie Armor ’29 of Hernando, Fla., 
died in August 1992. Survivors include his 
wife. 

Ernest L. Mayton °29 of Auburn died 
Nov. 13, 1992. He retired as superintendent 
of the Piedmont Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion in Tallapoosa County in 1973. In 1977, 
the Alabama Legislature named the Piedmont 
Station for him. He is survived by his wife, 
Lois Adamson Mayton ’31; daughters, Judith 
Mayton Bourne ’58 and Betty Mayton Hill ’56; 
and four grandchildren. 
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Anne Weeks Browder '29 of Springfield, 
Va., is deceased according to recent informa- 
tion. Survivors include her daughter, Linda, 
and son, William. 

Thomas R. Horne ‘29 of Mobile is de- 
ceased according to recent information. 

Melton D. Thornton °31 of Montevallo 
died Aug. 24, 1992. Survivors include his 
wife, Mabel; daughter, Mary; and sons, Daniel 
and Jonathan. 

Christopher Lewis Gholston, Jr. °32 of 
Luverne died July 15, 1992. He was local 
postmaster for almost 20 years and served on 
the city council. He is survived by his wife, 
Mary Susan Revel Gholston; sons, Lewis and 
Joseph R. Gholston °70; six grandchildren; 
and two great-grandchildren. 

Col. John W. Bowden '33 of Monroeville 
died Mar. 16, 1992. Survivors include his 
wife, Mary. 

Lt. Col. Samuel G. Norris '34 of Gadsden 
died Nov. 3, 1992. He was an area supervisor 
with Vocational Rehabilitation until his re- 
tirement. He is survived by his wife, Ruby; 
daughter, Peggy Robinson ’57; sons, Dr. Sam 
Norris, Jr. 60 and John; nine grandchildren; 
and seven great-grandchildren. 

Frederic S. McLaren '34 of New Orleans, 
La., died Sept. 20, 1992. He was a retired 
mechanical contractor. He is survived by his 
wife, Bernice; son, John; daughter, Kathleen; 
stepdaughter, Jo Lynn; nine grandchildren; 
and six great-grandchildren. 

William E. Friel '34 of Bay Minette died 
Oct. 19, 1992. He was retired from the Baldwin 
County Soil Conservation Service. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Lois Bailey Friel 36; daugh- 
ters, Nancy F. Huey '60, Jean F. Hultgren 62, 
and Ercel F. Donehoo °63; brother, Dan M. 
Friel 40; and six grandchildren. 

Grover G. McGowen °35 of McKenzie 
died in June of 1992. Survivors include his 
wife, Clara. 

W. J. Browder °35 of Springfield, Va., is 
deceased according to recent information. 
Survivors include his daughter, Linda, and 
son, William. 

George A. Fort °35 of Marco, Fla., died 

Apr. 10, 1992" He had retired from thé U:S. 
Steel Corp. after 40 years. He is survived by 
his wife, Maryellen; daughters, Judi and 
Maryellen; and four grandchildren. 

Ella South McCroskey °36 of Birming- 
ham is deceased according to recent informa- 
tion. She is survived by her sons, Michael and 
Lynn A. McCroskey *71, and brother, S. Wade 
South °43, 

Samuel Edward Hodges '36 of Gadsden 
is deceased according to recent information. 

Howard F. McGee °37 of Fort Walton 
Beach, Fla., died Sept. 28, 1992. He was with 
McGee Oil and chairman of the board of First 
City Bank, where he had been director since 
1951 and was elected president in 1965. He 
is survived by his wife, Kathrine; son, John C. 
McGee °71; brother, Jack; and three grand- 
children. 

Van B. Potts °38 of Maplesville is de- 
ceased according to recent information. Sur- 
vivors include his wife, Eloise. 

Ralph Wendell Oden 38 of Huntsville is 
deceased according to recent information. 
He is survived by his daughter, Nancy; brother, 
Vernon; and sisters, Eunice and Nelta. 

Ben Little Brockway °38 of Panola has 
been deceased since Dec. 2, 1991, according 
to recent information. Survivors include his 
niece, Betty. 

George W. Franklin ‘39 of Dothan has 


been deceased since Nov. 25, 1991, accord- _ 


ing to recent information. Survivors include 
his wife, Mary. 

Coma Garrett Deas ‘39 of Montgomery 
died Sept. 11, 1992. He is survived by his 
wife, Marion; daughters, June Ellen Deas °71 
and Helene; sisters, Helene and Ethel; and 
three grandchildren. 

Mattie Mildred Hester °42 of Russellville 
died Oct. 2, 1992. She was a retired teacher 
from Belgreen School. Survivors include her 
brother, Austin Hester °30, and sister, Beulah 
Hester °39. 

Anna Deloney Ziglar ‘42 of Roanoke is 
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deceased according to recent information. 
Survivors include her husband, Charles T. 
Ziglar 40. 

James Marvin Barton ‘42 of Selma is 
deceased according to recent information. 

Walter E. Brewer 42, DVM, of San Anto- 
nio, Tex., died May 7, 1992. Survivors include 
his wife, Jackie. 

Marion Carpenter '42 of Biloxi, Miss., is 
deceased according to recent information. 
Survivors include his wife, Winona. 

Frank Harper James °43 of Slidell, La., is 
deceased according to recent information. 
He had been with Lykes Brothers Steamship 
Lines for 35 years and was captain of the 
Zoella Lykes for over 10 years. He is survived 
by his wife, Elizabeth; son, Alden; sister, 
Nancy; two grandchildren; and four great- 
grandchildren. 

Perry A. Seay °43 of Pacific Grove, Calif., 
died Nov. 5, 1992. He was owner and presi- 
dent of Dytex Laboratories, Inc., which merged 
with Aerospace Avionics in 1969. He is sur- 
vived by his son, Steven; daughters, Heather 
and Erin; sisters, Eva Nell Seay Hearn ’64 and 


_ Mildred; and two grandchildren. 


Ernestine Murray °43 of Savannah, Ga., 
died March 14, 1992. Survivors include her 
mother, Ernestine. 

Frances Reynolds McLeod ‘45 of Au- 
burn died Nov. 11, 1992. She was an English 
professor at Auburn from 1945 to 1975 and 
retired as professor emeritus. She is survived 
by her son, Dr. William Reynolds McLeod 62; 
daughter, Joan; sisters, Billie and Lucile; two 
granddaughters; and two great-grandchildren. 

Julia Woodroof Nelson ‘45 of Athens 
died Feb. 29, 1992. Survivors include her 
husband, Eli. 

Harris Alford ‘47 of Mont- 
gomery died Oct. 23, 1992. She is survived by 
her husband, Simon Allison Alford 48; daugh- 
ter, Margaret; son, Simon, Jr.; sister, Susie; 
brothers, William and John; and three grand- 


- children. 


Carl A. Ekblad °47 of Jacksonville, Fla., is 
deceased according to recent information. 
Survivors include his wife. 

W. Floyd Cook '47 of Montgomery died 
Oct. 13, 1992. He was retired from CCC 
Associates. He is survived by his wife, Mildred; 
son, Bill Cook ’73; daughters, Mildred Ann 
Edward ’68 and Lydia Benefield ’71; and seven 
grandchildren. 

Manley B. Hazelwood ‘47 of Young 
Harris, Ga., died April 26, 1992. Survivors 
include his wife, Margie; son, Marcus; daugh- 
ters, Monya and Vanessa; stepson, Kent; five 
grandchildren; and one step-grandchild. 

Lowery Thomas Faulk, Jr. 48 of Port 
Orange, Fla., has been deceased since July 7, 
1991, according to recent information. Survi- 
vors include his wife, Kitty Cook Faulk ’44. 

William Eugene Rooks ‘48 of Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., is deceased according to recent infor- 
mation. Survivors include his wife, Sadie; 
son, Bill; and one granddaughter. 

Mildreth Lord °49 of Centreville died 
Oct. 23, 1992. Survivors include his wife, 
Dorothy, and daughter, Sherry Thompson 
74. j 

Daphne Wilkinson Davis 49 of Dothan 
is deceased according to recent information. 
Survivors include her husband, John. 

Margaret Strickland Serrato °49 of Co- 
lumbus, Ga., is deceased according to recent 
information. She is survived by her husband, 

Jose; daughters, Margaret, Virginia, and Anita; 
sons, Joseph, Daniel, David, and Benjamin; 
mother, Aline; sister, Portia; and four grand- 
children. 

Bettie McPherson Prickett “49 of 
Oneonta died Nov. 7, 1992. Survivors include 
her son, Thomas, II, and one grandchild. 

Lee S. Garrett ‘49 of Houston died Nov. 
9, 1992. He was a chief engineer with Turner 
Collie and Braden. He is survived by his wife, 
Ruth Strain Garrett ’45; son, Lee, III; and two 
grandchildren. 

Lt. Joseph T. Culpepper ‘49 of Los Ange- 
les has been deceased since Sept. 29, 1991, 
according to recent information. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Fann Bearden Culpepper 
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‘50; sons, Tandy Key Culpepper °77 and 
Clinton; and daughter, Katherine. 

Albert R. Barnett '49 of Rogersville died 
Oct. 14, 1992. He is survived by his wife, Ann; 
daughter, Susan; sons, Timothy S. Barnett ’80 
and Donald; and one granddaughter. 

William L. Seal ‘49 of Gulfport, Miss., 
died Oct. 26, 1992. He was area director for 
the southeastern region of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. He is survived by his 
wife, Anne; son, James; daughters, Emily and 
Sarah; and three granddaughters. 

Heyward T. Taylor, I ‘49 of McLean, 
Va., is deceased according to recent informa- 
tion. He was retired as assistant director from 
the U.S. Forest Service. Survivors include his 
wife, Marlyn; daughters, Judi Kay and Lyn; 
sisters, Caroline, Coro, Lucy, and Mary; and 
brothers, Greenbury and Edward. 

William Sam Bowden ‘50 of Monroeville 
died Aug. 20, 1992. He was owner and 
operator of Bowden Brothers Ace Hardware 
and a former president of the Monroeville 
Chamber of Commerce. Also, in 1964, he was 
elected Man of the Year and in 1970, he 
helped to start Monroe Academy: He is 


survived by his wife, Shirley; sons, Walter and 


Thomas; and four grandchildren. 

James Abrams Stanley ‘50 of Anniston 
died July 15, 1992. He is survived by his wife, 
Linda Marie English Stanley ‘51; daughter, 
Rebecca; sons, James, Joseph, and Randall; 
and brother, Robert. 

Jack L. Dobbs ‘50 of Columbus, Ga., is 
deceased according to recent information. 
He had retired as a self-employed insurance 
adjuster. He is survived by his wife, Ellen; 
daughters, Mary Ellen and Debbie; mother, 
Ella; brothers, George and William; and sis- 
ter, Catherine. 

Harold J. Hughes '50 of Birmingham has 
been deceased since July 27, 1991, accofding 
to recent information. He was a self-em- 
ployed CPA. Survivors include his wife, Do- 
rothy. 

Jack Lanier Hunter ‘53 of Thomaston, 
Ga., died June 20, 1992. Survivors include his 
wife, Ann. 

William Henry Martin 53 of Mobile is 
deceased according to recent information. 
Survivors include his wife, Barbara; daugh- 
ters, Laura and Marcia; sister, Louise; and 
brother, John. 


Charles T. Scroggins 54 of Alexander ~ 


City is deceased according to recent informa- 
tion. Survivors include his brother, Wayne. 

George William Perry ‘54 of Wedowee 
died in April 1992. Survivors include his wife, 
Vernie Laney Perry °57, and sons, Mike and 
Tom. 

David W..Jordan '55 of Hueytown died 
Sept. 26, 1992, according to recent informa- 
tion. 

Kieffer Lamar Hobby ‘56 of Sylvester, 
Ga., died Oct. 14, 1992. He is survived by his 
wife, Betty; sons, Kieffer, Jr. and Mack; broth- 
ers, Clarence and James; sister, Doris; step- 
mother, Frances; and two grandchildren. 

James P. Jones °57 of Largo, Fla., died 
Oct. 30, 1992. He was retired vice president 
and general manager of E-Systems Memcor 
Division. He is survived by his wife, Wanda; 
sons, Bill, Gary, and Preston; parents, B.C. 
and Marjorie; brother, Phil; sister, Kay; and 
half-brother, Robert. 

Cecil Gwin Thrasher, Jr. ‘57 of Louis- 
ville, Ky., is deceased according to recent 
information. Survivors include his wife, Ann. 

Fred Culbreath, Jr. 59 of Eva died Feb. 
3, 1992. He had coached at Priceville School 
and was principal at Plainview Junior High. 
He had also taught in the Huntsville City 
Schools and was assistant principal at 
Whitesburg Junior High. He served for many 
years as a delegate to the AEA convention and 
on the credentials committee of the NEA. He 
is survived by his wife, Mary Hipps Culbreath 
‘59; brother, Coy; and sisters, Lurline, Louise, 
Dorothy, Autice, Delores, and Brenda. 

Bobby Denson Smith ‘61 of Opelika is 
deceased according to recent information. 
He was president of Smith-Alsobrook Associ- 
ates, an adjunct professor at Southern Union 
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State Junior College, and an instructor in 
continuing engineering education at Auburn. 
He is survived by his wife, Janet Morris Smith 
62; daughter, Stella Rooker ’90; parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. William Hugh Smith; and sister, 
Peggy. 

Lucy Corley Milligan ‘62 of Atlanta is 
deceased according to recent information. 
Survivors include her son, Harris. 

Shirley Bargainier Gilchrist ‘64 of Bir- 
mingham is deceased according to recent 
information. Survivors include her husband, 
David H. Gilchrist '63. 

e Laney Scruggs ‘65 of Notasulga 
died Nov. 11, 1992. She is survived by her 
husband, Ed; sisters, Frances and Marjorie; 
and brother, J.G. 

Fred Howard West °65 of Ellaville is 
deceased according to recent information. 
He worked for the Boll Weevil Eradication 
Program. He is survived by his wife, Delieta; 
sons, Rick and Jason; father, Howard; brother, 
Charles: and sister, Martha. 

Verma McDaniel Wimberley ‘66 of Silas 
died Oct. 3, 1992. She was a retired teacher, 
having taught many years in the Choctaw 
County schools. Survivors include her daugh- 
ter, Mary. 

Milton Dwight Greer ‘68 of Douglas, 
Ga., died Mar. 19, 1992. Survivors include his 
wife, Phillis Davis Greer 69. 

Winfield R. Crawford °69 of Gulf Shores 
is deceased according to recently received 
information. 

Tony E. Hill ‘70 of Margate, Fla., died 
Feb. 29, 1992. Survivors include his wife, 
Judy. | 

William Benjamin Spear, Jr. 70 of 
Lapine died Oct. 23, 1992. He is survived by 
his wife, Paula; daughter, Kamee; sons, Wil- 
liam, II, and Sidney; mother, Khadra; and 
sisters, Ginger and Gail. 

Willie H. Sherman ‘74 of Lanett has been 
deceased since July 1991 according to recent 
information. Survivors include his father, 
Sylvester. 

Dennis C. Powers, III °75 of Montgom- 
ery is deceased according to recent informa- 
tion. Survivors include his wife, Nancy. 

Mary Tidwell Baker '76 of Jackson Gap 
is deceased according to recent information. 
Survivors include her husband, Thurston; son, 
Phillip; and daughter, Olivia. 

Thomas Mark Werner '77 of Cullman is 
deceased according to recent information. 
Survivors include his brother, Rob. 

James A. Rivers 78 of Dadeviile died 
Nov. 11, 1992. He was a veteran of the Navy. 
He is survived by his wife, Barbara Fielder 
Rivers 74; daughters, Charmette and Vemetta; 
and sons, Arthur, Bobby, Goodmon, and 
Ja’Morris. 

Mark Houston Searcy 78 of Los Angeles 
died Feb. 26, 1992. He is survived by his 
parents, Alfred and Becky; brother, Chris; 
and step-sisters, Melise and Kelly. 

Randale Eugene Bass °79 of Tampa, Fla., 
is deceased according to recent information. 
He was a lieutenant commander in the Navy 
and worked for the Naval Environmental 
Health Center. He is survived by his parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Leonard H. Bass, and brothers, 
Leonard Jr. and Steven Bass °77. 

William Robert Windsor, Jr. '80 of Besse- 
mer is deceased according to recent informa- 
tion. Survivors include his brother, Lester. 

Mark Dowery Morgan ‘83 of Auburn 
died Jan. 8. A pharmacist, he had been the 
owner and operator of Toomer Drug Store for 
six-and-a-half years and was known as “Mr. 
War Eagle.” Survivors include his parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Woodfin D. Morgan, and his 
sister, Jane. 

Eric Merrill Kuykendall ‘87 of St. Pe- 
tersburg, Fla., died July 24, 1992. Survivors 
include his father, W.R. Kuykendall °52. 

John Miller Bradley, I °87 of Birming- 
ham is deceased according to recent informa- 
tion. 

Jodie Tatem McKelvey 90 of Roswell, 
Ga., died Sept. 10,°1992. Survivors include 
her husband, James Elwood McKelvey, III 
90. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: On Dec. 17, Samford’s 
Terry Bowden was named as Auburn’s 
23rd football coach—just a little over 
three weeks after Pat Dye stepped down 
due to health reasons and the contro- 
versy surrounding allegations of wrong- 
doing in the program by former player 
Eric Ramsey. In the following exclusive 
Alumnews interview, Bowden talks about 
his initial impressions of the Tiger pro- 
gram, his coaching philosophy, and his 
plans for taking Auburn back to the top. 


Q: Members of the selection com- 
mittee involved in finding a new 
Auburn coach have said publicly that 
you were most impressive in your 
interview. What do you think sold 
the committee on Terry Bowden? 


As I think me selling myself, although 
I think that if you look at the criteria that 
were needed fora coach, I met them. I’m 
not sure I know what the criteria were 
other than probably some Southern roots, 
head coaching experience, no problems 
with the NCAA, and proof of a good 
record. Those were criteria that I think 
everyone that was being interviewed 
had to meet. I think I brought to the table 
some enthusiasm and excitement about 
being the head coach at Auburn that 
maybe some others did not feel neces- 
sary to bring or were afraid to bring. 
Auburn has been a special job for a long 
time and I did not think it would do me 
any service to act like I wasn’t really 
interested in the job. 

You don’t want to be a head football 
coach at a major university without hav- 
ing what an athletic director would call a 
short list. We all have a short list. ADs 
have a short list of coaches, just in case 
they lose their head football coach some- 
day. Coaches have a short list of schools 
they would like to be a part of. Auburn 
has always been on my short list. Being 
a Southerner, I’ve always wanted the 
Opportunity to coach in the South and 
finish up coaching in the South. I was 
willing to coach anywhere in the country 
as part of the growing experience, but I 
wanted to settle back home. So it’s al- 
ways been on my short list. 

I’m not going to say there was some 
kind. of supernatural experience, but as I 
walked out on the field when Samford 
played here last year, I said, “You know, 
I’m going to be here someday.” I said that 
to several friends. At age 36, 10 years 
from now would’ve been understand- 


Tiger Walk 


able. I thought maybe I'd go to some 
other place and build a program and 
Auburn would come get me there. But I 
just felt very comfortable—a lot more 
before the game than after. I’m a country 
boy at heart, a good fisherman and a 
poor golfer. I get up early andI goto bed 
early. And I just seemed to fit. For some 
reason I just seem to fit. 


QO: What are your feelings about 
the pitfalls of following in the foot- 
steps of one of Auburn’s most suc- 
cessful coaches? 


As About the same as the pitfalls of 
following Bobby Bowden and I’ve been 
doing that all my life. Everywhere I go, 
I’m the son of Bobby Bowden. You 


know, I coach football, I’m the son of 
Bobby Bowden, I’m 36 years old, I’m the 
youngest head football coach in America, 
and all I was then and all Iam now toa 
lot of people is the son of Bobby Bowden. 
That means if I don’t win games I’m not 
as good as Bobby Bowden—and he’s 
won a lot more than anybody else. If I 
don’t have a great offense then I’m not as 
good as Bobby Bowden. Or if I don’t run 
a clean program then I’ve messed up my 
family name. So, how does it feel to 
follow Coach Dye? About the same way. 
And every day of my life is that way, you 
know. It puts a lot of pressure on me to 
be like the old man. 


Q: Does it ever bother you that 


|. you’re always seen as “the son of 


Bobby Bowden?” 


A: No, never. Nor does it bother me 
that I’m following Pat Dye. I want to be 
the son of somebody that has been suc- 
cessful and I want to follow somebody 
that has left me with a great program. 
The only thing Coach Dye made difficult 
is the standard that I have to acquire or 
achieve, the one he established over the 
last 12 years. That’s a compliment to him. 
But is that any tougher than being the 
son of Bobby Bowden—the sixth- 
winningest coach in the history of the 
game, with 40-something years as a head 
coach and no smudges or any kind of 
mistakes as far as violations? He’s the 
most exciting offensive coach in the game; 
I guess he’s been kind of thought of as 
exciting anyway. What I’m saying is 
there’s been a lot of pressure and I live 
with that kind of pressure. I've come to 
thrive on it. 


Q: Talk a little about your family. 


A: My wife was really excited about 
coming to Auburn. Most of my children 
are too small to know what’s going on, 
though I have a ten-year-old daughter 
who lives with her mother in West Vir- 
ginia, and she’s excited about the chance 
to go to college at Auburn University to 
be with her dad. My younger three 
daughters can yell “War Eagle,” but they 
don’t know what it means yet. They’re 
going to be moving with me into Sewell 
Hall very shortly. We will probably spend 
three to six months there while we build 
a house. 


QO: You’ve coached at the Division 
1A level before, as an assistant at 
Florida State and Akron. What are 
the differences between coaching at 
the Division 1A and 1AA levels? What 
remains the same? 


A: The similarities are many, because 
again, I come from a 1A background. I 
was raised around 1A football, and I 
coached at the 1A level, then went down 
to the 1AA level. So I know firsthand the 
two levels, and there are not many differ- 
ences other than the number of players 
out there, the size and athletic ability of 
the players, the size of the budgets, and 
things like that. As far as the Xs and Os of 
football, there’s no difference. At 
Samford, I ran the exact same offense my 
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father ran, and it worked just as well. 
From a standpoint of people wondering 
if I can coach at one level after having 
coached at the other one, the coaching is 
no different. It’s just the size of the ath- 
letes and the school that’s different. There 
are more responsibilities as a 1A head 
coach as far as dealing with the media 
and different aspects of the program, so 
there is a greater demand on your time, 
but that’s something, again, that is in my 
background. 


Q: What about recruiting? Is it more 
intense at the 1A level? 


A: No, it’s just that at the 1A level, 
you're after the top athletes as compared 
to those at a little lower level. Samford, 
Troy State, and Jacksonville, I promise 
you, had just as intense recruiting battles 
as Auburn and Alabama. We fought just 
as hard for the guys we were after. Now 
maybe people want to hear that, some- 
how, two people can fight harder for a 
guy at one level as opposed to another 
level, but two people can only fight so 
hard. We all have the same rules to abide 
by. It’s just that one recruiting war gets in 
the papers and one doesn't. You’ve got 
to remember that the basics of recruiting 
are like the basics of sales. You have to 
know how to sell your product. Some 
people may want to paint a picture of the 
differences between the two levels, but 
my success or failure here will be be- 
cause I can or can’t win ballgames, not 
because of differences in the two levels. 

If I come across sounding like I’m 
making light of the difference between 
the two levels, I’m not. I know there’s a 
big difference between a football game 
at Samford and a football game at Au- 
burn. I’m just saying that in my situation, 
because of my background, there aren't 
a lot of differences in the way I handled 
that situation and the way I’m handling 
the job here. 


Q: After your first few weeks on the 
job, what are your initial impres- 
sions of the Auburn program? 


A: My early impressions of this pro- 
gram are really of how great a place this 
is and how much Auburn has going for 
it, especially the quality of the facilities 
and the numbers of supportive fans. 
Now, they can be critical, 1 admit, but 
they follow their football program. I’m 
overwhelmed at what a great place this 
is to coach, what with the facilities, the 
resources, the tradition, and the number 
of people who truly care about football. 
There are a lot of people that are going 
to be on me if I lose, but a guy wants to 
be somewhere where they care about 
their football. As a coach, I’m competi- 
tive and want to be the best and be a part 
of the best, and I like it when people care 
about their football program. I'm im- 
pressed with how good it is to be a 
football coach here. 
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Q: Have you found anything since 
taking the job that surprised you? 


A: There really haven’t been any major 
surprises, but I’m very caught up in the 
beginning. Any time you go into a sys- 
tem where a coach has been there for 12 
years, things have become set in their 
ways. You have to come in and every 
little thing is a change. You’ve got to 
make sure everybody understands that 
there are a lot of ways to be successful. 
My way may be a little different from 
before; and I know that it is hard for 
people to adjust to a different way. There 
are differences in the way that I do things 
and in the way that Coach Dye did things, 
but they’re differences mainly of style. I 
will be taking down no coaching towers 
at Auburn University. 


QO: What are your most urgent pri- 
orities at this point? 


A: I think if we want to get an estimate 
of what we have to do to be a champion 
and how long it might take to get there, 
maybe we should not look forward but 
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backward to when we were last there. | 


We should go back to 1989 and retrace 
our steps and see what little things we 
maybe stopped doing to see if we can 
add those things back. If we can add 
them back as quickly as we lost them, 
maybe that’s an indication. That's the 
strategy. This has been an outstanding 
program, so let’s go.-back and see little 
things we haven't done lately and little 
things we can bring back. If those things 
can be lost in only three years, maybe 


' they can be gotten back. And I think we 


need to get some more players. Obvi- 
ously, I’ve already gotten to the part 
where I need to commit myself to staffing 
and recruiting. I’m still in the process of 
doing both. I feel like we’re on schedule 
now. 

After that, and while that is going on, 
I need to get to know our players and 
gain their confidence and respect. As far 
as recruiting goes, I think Auburn is 
going to sell itself. People don’t need to 
see a certain head coach, they just need 
to see a head coach. Auburn has already 
sold itself to a large extent. We do have 
some commitments and we will get some 
more. Our big concerns are linebackers, 
inside and outside linebackers, and some 
wide receivers. 


QO: Talk about your offensive phi- 
losophy. 


As 1 think my. offensive philosophy 
would be like that of my father the year 
before last, not like the past year or so. 
I’ve run a similar offense the nine years 
I’ve been a head coach. It has been 
equally reliant on the pass and the run. 
And once adequate personnel have been 
put in place it’s been pretty good. It’s a 
multiple offense with roughly equal 
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Auburn University is at a critical period in its athletic history. 

- Times of change and transition are always critical; especially in athletics 
because of the emotional reactions and responses that often surround athletic 
programs, in particular football programs. | 


Because everybody cares so much, everybody has his or oe own idea of how. 


things ought to be done, from what play should be run to who the coach ought 
to be. 

We are going through a transition from one coaching staff t to another. Things 
will change and times will be different. The one constant in the whole process 
is Auburn. Auburn is bigger than any coach, and bigger than any one program, 


even the football program. Auburn is the most important thing. In times of | 3 


change and transition, we should not lose sight of that. Auburn is bigger than. 
anything, and bigger than any one of us. | 
When we came to Auburn in 1981, we asked for your support. You not only 


gave us your support, you gave us your love and your loyalty. We had 12 good © 
years. They were good for us and good for Auburn. With the help of the faculty, — 


staff, students, alumni, and friends, and the support of the President and the 


Board of Trustees, we were able to build a championship football program that _ 


brought a lot of pride and recognition to Auburn. 


In building that program, we were able to have a positive influence on the — 


lives of a lot of young men. In the end, that is what Auburn is all about, having 
a positive influence on young people. I am proud to have been a part of that, 
and I am proud to be a part of Auburn. | 

But the time has come to move on, for me to move on to a different sttioe 


of my life and for Auburn to move on to a new generation of coaches. As an _ 


Auburn man—and I will forever consider myself an Auburn man—I want to 


thank you for the support you gave me and call on you to give Coach Bowden 
and his staff the same kind of support you gave me and my staff when we came_ 


here 12 years ago. 
As an Auburn family, we need to do evervihte. we can to make sure Coach 


Bowden is successful. If he is successful, Auburn will be successful, and that 2 


has to be our main concern. | 
All of us—no matter who we are or how we feel about various situations, 


whether it be my retirement or the selection process that brought Coach Bowden 


to Auburn—need to unite behind a higher; more important goal. That goal is 
the betterment of Auburn. We don’t have to look very far to see an example of 


what division will do and what unity will do. I would hate to see Auburn go’ 


through what some other schools have gone through in the last 10 years. 


‘We had great success at Auburn in the last 12 years. I didn’t do that. We— 


all of us together—did it. The students, faculty, staff, alumni, and friends, all of 
us together made Auburn successful. 

I've had my day in the sun. I was able to have that ae because I ‘i the total 
support of Auburn people. Now the time has come to give Coach Bowden and 


_ his staff the same kind of support you gave me and my staff. We need to take — 


our football program and our whole university to another level, and the only way 
to do that is through the total unity of Auburn people. | 


Football is important to Auburn and to Auburn people. Right or wrong, 


success on the football field and unity within the athletic program sets the tone 
for a large portion of the Auburn family and community. In the 12 years we were 
coaching, the university made progress in all areas. In financially trying times, 
in times of proration, Auburn improved facilities, enrollment increased, and 
academic standards improved. All of that took place because of the attitude of 
Auburn people, who were committed and totally dedicated not just to football, 
but to the growth, development, and well-being of the entire university. 


I certainly don’t take any credit for that. The credit belongs to the people who ~ 


came together for a common goal—the betterment of Auburn. I was just a small 
part of it, and I will be forever grateful to Auburn and Auburn people for letting 
me participate. 

The time has come for us to look ahead. We can't move forward’ if we 
continue to look back and dwell on the past. “Auburn has a great future, but only 


if we face it with a spirit of unity and cooperation, believing and trusting in one — 


another. Above all, we must believe in Auburn and love it. 
Thank you for letting me and my family be a part of you and Auburn. 
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amounts of running and passing. It prob- 


ably features a much stronger running 
attack than some people would think | 
might have. 


QO: What about defense? 


A: Our defense is in very good hands. 
I think you'll see very little change in the 
style or demeanor displayed by the de- 
fense. I like what Wayne Hall likes. 
Wayne is going to run the defense. He’s 
done it for 12 years and has won more 
conference championships than anybody 
else. I’m going to let Wayne do what he 
does best and that is run the defense. I’m 
going to run the football program and 


coach the offense. 


>: How do you see the relationship 
between athletics and academics and 
what role can you play in ensuring 
proper attention is devoted to each? 


A: I strongly believe in the student 
athlete. I'm not for the NCAA giving 
stipends to the athletes. I’m not for 
recognizing some kind of professional 
athlete in college football. I believe 
these are students playing football. Per- 
sonally, I try to be the best I can be in 
everything I do. I was a straight A stu- 
dent, a law student, an Oxford student, 
and a magna cum laude student, and | 
loved football a lot more than I did school 
every bit of the way. 

I want to motivate my players to be 
mature enough and realistic enough to 
be totally committed to all the things they 
have to participate in. Hopefully, they 
will be that way when they graduate and 
become alumni, employees or employ- 
ers, husbands and fathers, and when 
they become leaders in their communi- 
ties. I'm not going to get caught up in 
whether someone wants me to call them 
a student-athlete or an athlete-student. | 
want them to be Auburn men and I think 
I know what that is supposed to be. But 
I know that they won't be if they’re not 
graduates of Auburn. 


QO: Although the final verdict won’t 
be reached until this spring at the 
earliest, NCAA probation continues 
to be a strong possibility for the 
Auburn program. How are you deal- 
ing with the specter of probation 
which is hanging over your head? 


A: I was as concerned as anyone in the 
interview process because I knew very 
little about the details of the case and 
exactly where Auburn stood. Now that 
I understand the number of allegations 


and the degree of their severity, along 
with the overall policy with which this 
program has been run, I don’t foresee 
them as such a major problem. In my 
opinion, a university that has a brand 
new president, a brand new athletic di- 
rector, and a brand new head coach has 


already done a lot of things that the 
NCAA would want them to do under any 
circumstances like these. Therefore, any 
punishment would be punitive in nature 
only and not remedial. So, I'm very posi- 
tive about the outcome of the NCAA 
violations. 


QO: Many head coaches have com- 
plained publicly that the NCAA has 
overlegislated college football. What 
are your feelings on the NCAA and 
the increasing role played in recent 
years—particularly by the President's 
Commission—in toughening rules 
regarding recruiting, non-quailifiers, 
etc.? 


A; I’m not for anything that lessens the 
importance of football. Any legislation 
or president's committee that does any- 
thing to lessen the significance of foot- 
ball in these young men’s lives or as a 
part of these universities, I’m opposed 
to. |don’t think that any man who played 
this great game is in any manner, shape, 
or form for legislation that would dimin- 
ish the importance of this game to uni- 
versities and university Communities. 
Now, having said that, I am all for legis- 
lation and rules that regulate recruiting 
and the way in which we coach and run 
this game—things that will increase the 
integrity and honesty and uphold the 


basic premise of fair play. If universities 


around the country always played fair 


we wouldn’t need all these rules. People 
breaking the rules is what’s killing this 
game. The things that go on that cause 


-ople to lose their trust is what's killing 
the game. When our society stops trust- 


e athletics. that hurts more than 
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uncil OF presidents. 


: Has the size and importance of 
college football gotten out of hand? 


A: There are those who say that, but | 
think they’re wrong. I see what football 
has done to improve the academic image 
of Florida State...what it’s done for the 
spirit of alumni. Football can be used to 
help the other great mission of a univer- 
sity, by giving the alumni something to 
come back to and to rally around. 

['ve been raised around colleges all 
my lifes And I think those who under- 
stand the entire spirit of a university and 
the traditions that exist and carry forward 
also understand what an important part 
football plays. Football and the other 
aspects of a university’s mission can all 
90 together smoothly. 

t's not healthy to overemphasize any 
one aspect of the university. For ex- 
ample, we can overemphasize research 
and development and become so in- 
volved in writing books and research 
that we stop teaching young people. 
And that is whata university is all about— 
teaching young people. It’s important to 
publish, its important to be a good 
teacher, it’s important to win football 
games, it's important to motivate and 
encourage well-rounded students. We 
have to blend all these things together. 
That’s what I will try to relate to my 
players—that it can all go together. 


¢ Auburn’s chief rivals, in particu- 
lar Alabama, Florida, and Georgia, 
are all enjoying great success right 
now. How much more difficult will 
that make your job of rebuilding the 
Auburn program? 


As [ don’t think their success makes it 
any more difficult. One thing we need 
not do at Auburn is worry about what 


other schools are doing. It’s amazing 


how much Auburn really has—some of 


the best academics in the state, the top 
freshman ACT scores—which means we 
attract some of the brightest students in 
the state. Whether Alabama is up or Florida 
is down doesn’t really matter; Auburn 


can stand on its own two feet regardless 


of how those other schools are doing. If 


we just focus on Auburn and sell Auburn 
and coach as hard or harder than those 


other guys, then we'll be alright. 


Q: Do you have any final message 


that you would like to convey to 
Auburn alumni and friends? 


A: Only that I appreciate and need all 
of their support. Not because I may or 
may not have been their choice for coach 
at Auburn, but because I am the coach 
and now we're all in this together. Of all 
the things I’ve mentioned about Auburn 
that were strong assets or strengths, the 
greatest resources Auburn has are its 
people and their spirit. It’s in the air, the 
atmosphere, and it’s the thing that makes 
this university great. AA 
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Leap Into Spring 
On an Alumni Tour 


March is the month for travel with the 
War Eagle Travelers program, sponsored 
by the Alumni Association. 

The program has two special tours set 
during the month, including the “Beauty 
and Wonder Down Under” vacation to 
New Zealand and Australia Mar. 12-27, 
and the “Legends of the Nile” tour to 
Egypt Mar. 14-25. 

Travelers bound for the South Pacific 
will depart Los Angeles via Quantas Air- 
ways’ jumbo jet to Auckland, queen city 
of New Zealand’s spectacular North Is- 
land. In addition to ample sightseeing, 
the Auckland stay will also include home- 
hosted dinners with local residents, fora 
chance to experience Kiwi hospitality 
firsthand. 

Next, it’s on via air to the South Island 
and Queenstown, situated between sce- 
nic Lake Wakatipu and the 7,500-foot 
Remarkables mountains. The highlight 
in Queenstown will be a cruise of the 
lake, with dinner at the Walter Peak 
Sheep Station. The New Zealand portion 
of the tour will conclude with a brief visit 
to Christchurch, the garden city of New 
Zealand, and also departure point to the 
journey’s next destination—Melbourne, 
Australia—the genteel city of the conti- 
nent down under. 

From the slow-paced, stately atmos- 
phere of Melbourne, it’s on to the shops, 
restaurants, and sights of Sydney, 
Australia’s most famous destination and 
home to the famous Opera House over- 
looking Sydney Harbor. Finally, the trip 
concludes with a visit to Cairns, location 


of some of the continent's finest beaches 
and gateway to the incomparable Great 
Barrier Reef. An optional extension to 
Fiji is also available. 

The price of this deluxe 16-day trip 
down under is $4,595 per person from 
Los Angeles. Information on other gate- 
way Cities is also available upon request. 

For the more geometrically inclined, 
the Egypt excursion offers the Great Pyra- 
mids and much more. The adventure will 
begin in Cairo, where travelers will visit 
the famous Egyptian Museum, home of 
the world’s most spectacular collection 
of Egyptian antiquities, along with the 
Pyramids and the Sphinx. 

From Cairo, it’s on via air to Aswan, 
gateway to Abu Simbel and the temples 
of Ramses II and Queen Nefertari. Then 
it’s all aboard the M/S Nile Romancefor a 
four-night cruise on the Nile. Ports of call 
include Luxor, Kom Ombo, Edfu, and 
Esna; and the Aswan High Dam, Valley 
of the Kings, and Temples of Karnak and 
Luxor are just a few of the sights along 
the way. The cruise ends back in Cairo, 
departure point for the flight back home. 


Prices for the Egyptian trip range from 
$3,895-$4,295 per person, depending on 
the type cabin desired for the Nile cruise. 
Both the Australia/New Zealand and 
Egyptian tours also feature a number of 


extras, including all transfer and bag- 
gage fees, an oversized flight bag, lug- 
gage tags, name badges, and the services 
of professional representatives from 
Alumni Holidays. 

For more information about either 
trip, contact program director Pat Brackin 
at (205) 844-1132, or write her at War 
Eagle Travelers Program, Auburn Alumni 
Center, 317 S. College St., Auburn Uni- 
versity, AL 30849. 


Questionnaire for 
Directory Mailed 


All Auburn University alumni with 
current addresses should have recently 
received an Alumni Directory Question- 
naire in the mail. This is your opportunity 
to be accurately listed in the upcoming 
Alumni Directory! 

Scheduled for release in November/ 
December of this year, the 1993 edition 
will provide the most complete refer- 
ence ever compiled on more than 114,000 
alumni. The volume will include current 
names, addresses and phone numbers, 
academic data, and names of spouses 
and children. In addition to alphabetical, 
class year, and geographical sections, 
the 1993 directory will boast a new occu- 
pational section—all bound into a clas- 
sic, library-quality edition. 

Don’t be left out! Please be sure to 
complete and return your directory ques- 
tionnaire as soon as possible. Your infor- 
mation will be processed by Harris Pub- 
lishing Co., with whom the Auburn 
Alumni Association contracted to pro- 
duce the directory. Uf you prefer not to 
be listed in the directory, please write 
Mary Ellen Hendrix in Alumni Affairs.) 


VETMED to Help 
High Schoolers 


The College of Veterinary Medicine 
has announced a new summer program 
to introduce interested black high school 
students to the study of and possible 
careers in veterinary and biomedical sci- 
ences. The inaugural program of 
VETMED—the Veterinary Enrichment 
Taskforce to Maximize Education of the 
Disadvantaged—will be held at AU July 
10-17, with a target of 20 participants. 

VETMED will bring to campus 14 black 
high school students from Alabama, three 
students and a teacher from Chicago’s 
High School for the Agricultural Sciences, 
and three students and a teacher from 
the Zoo Magnet School of North Holly- 
wood High in Los Angeles. 

Participants will be exposed to all of 
the veterinary college’s departments. In 
addition, they will tour Tuskegee Uni- 
versity and the George Washington 
Carver Museum and spend the final day 
at Huntsville’s Space Camp. 

The applications deadline is March 1. 


Interested parties may contact Charles M. 
Hendrix, professor of 
pathobiology and VETMED coordina- 
tor, at (205) 844-2688. Or call to help 
support the funding of the program. 


associate 


AU Bat and Bird 
Houses Available 


Auburn biology and wildlife students 
are raising funds and public conscience 
with their sale of wooden bat boxes. A 
bat box, which sells for $25, can hold up 
to 300 bats, but typically about 30 inhabit 
the box home. 

Often misunderstood as dangerous, 
bats are actually beneficial as insect con- 
trollers. Bats eat more than 300 mosqui- 
toes in a night. Contact Bill Lynn, presi- 
dent of AU’s Wildlife Society, to order bat 
or blue bird boxes at (205) 826-0210. 


Now Auburn alumni 
and friends can get the 
ultimate college 
credit--the Auburn Spirit 
Card Mastercard or Visa! 
Available exclusively 
through the Alumni 
Association and Colonial 
Bank, the cards offer a 
competitive 15.5% 
interest rate, with free 
additional cards for 
family members and 
other benefits. 

Auburn Spirit Cards 
carry a low $12 annual 
fee, which is waived for 
dues-paying members of 
the Alumni Association. 
So apply for your special 
AU Visa or Mastercard 
today. There's no better 
way to show your Auburn 


Nominees Sought 
For 1993 Walter 
Gilbert Award 


Nominees are now being sought for 
the 1992 Walter Gilbert Award—the high- 
est honor the university can bestow on a 
former Tiger athlete. 

The award, given in memory of the 
late Walter Gilbert ’37, a former AU cen- 
ter who became vice president of Texaco 
Oil’s European operations division, rec- 
ognizes athletes who have distinguished 
themselves and AU through achieve- 
ments since graduation. 

It is the responsibility of the nomina- 
tor to ensure qualifications are well-docu- 
mented. Send nominations by April 15, 

1993, to the Faculty Committee on Inter- 
collegiate Athletics, 2050 Eaves Memo- 
rial Coliseum, Auburn Univ., AL 30849. 
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Your purchase of an Auburn tag 
helps give talented Alabama students a 
“License to Learn.” This program allows 
you to show your spirit with an attractive 
Auburn vanity tag while helping to 
provide scholarships. And you 
can do both for only $50 annual- 
ly above your regular tag fee! 


Auburn “License to Learn” tags are 
available at your local probate judge’s 
office, and all but a small fee from each 
tag purchased helps Auburn provide 

scholarships to some of the state’s 


top students. Don't get left behind! 
_ Show your Auburn spirit and 
tag along with us today! 


